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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 




The ERIC Digest series is ideally suited to the reader who wants a 
quick overview of information on a particular topic. Each Digest 
condenses the most pertinent facts, ideas, and issues on the topic into 
two pages containing about 1,500 words, a memorable feat in this age 
of information overload. For those who want to explore the topic 
further, a list of major pertinent resources ends each Digest. 

Digests are also written in a clear language that can be easily 
understood by a broad audience, which includes school board mem- 
bers, school adnoinistrators, teachers, and other members of the com- 
munity. A question-and-answer format guides the reader througii the 
most prominent issues and subtopics. 

This compendium serves up a full meal of forty Digests that were 
published by the Clearinghouse over a four-year period from 1988 to 
1991. No attempt was made to revise the older Digests, though in the 
process of reformatting them for this compendium a few editorial 
changes were made for the sake of consistency. 

For ease of reference, the Digests are listed alphabetically by title. 
To find out when each Digest was written, look for the number and 
dare at the end of the list of resources. For example, "AIDS/HIV 
Education, " the first Digest in this compendium, is number 38 and 
was written in 1989. 



Philip K. Piele 

Professor and Director 
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AIDS/HIV EDUCATION 



If AIDS education hasn*t 
already been mandated by your 
Slate, it may be soon. Increas- 
ingly, school administrators and board 
members will feel pressure to imple- 
ment HIV* education programs. 
Teenagers are one of the highest at-risk 
groups, and, as John Washburn, a 
former superintendent who has AIDS, 
has pumtcd out (Kathleen McCormick 
1989), education is the only vaccine we 
prcscnUy have against HIV. 

When administrators begin to 
approach this issue, however, they often 
find themselves aswirl in controversy. 
HIV education, because it has to do 
with community values, religious 
beliefs, and customs, is a complex and 
sensitive subject It involves Uilking 
about sex and also about death and 
dying, topics that make many people 
feel uncomfortable. In addition, 
although a growing body of research 
confirms how HIV is and is not 
transmitted, there's still a great deal of 
fear based on misinformation and 
mistrust. The who, what, when, and 
how of HIV education are all issues that 
need to be thoroughly explored and 
discussed before implementing an HIV 
prDgram. 

Why Are Teenagers at Risk? 

Adi)lcsccni:> are considered a high 
risk group because (I) they're exploring 
their sexual identities and often are 
cx|KTimcnting not only with sex but 
vviUi drugs; (2) their behavior tends to 
be impulsive and greatly influenced by 
peer pressure; and (3) they often feci 
invulnerable and have u*ouble seeing 
long-term consequences. McCormick 
reports that one out of every five cases 
of AIDS has occurred among those 20- 



*Aciually ilic icmi AIDS (iJic clinical 
siagc of ihc disc^iic) has become obsolete; 
HIV irUcciion (ihc slalc of being infecled 
Willi Ihc human immunodeficiency virus) 
nunc ,iccuralely defines the problem; ihus 
ihiN icrni will be used here on. 



29 or younger, and because of the long 
incubation period we now believe that 
many of these young people were 
infected as adolescents. Changing the 
behavior of adolescents, says epidemi- 
ologist Helene Gayle (McCormick), is 
going to make a big difference. Thus 
the goal of HIV education, according to 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC) 
guidelines (Dennis Tolsma and others 
1988), is to prevent infection through 
behavior changes. 

What Should Be Taught When? 

Most critics of HIV education 
support instruction, but often not at the 
elementary level. However, many young 
children have fears about AIDS, and the 
Surgeon General's report on AIDS 
stresses the need to educate children at 
an early age. Mainly diey need to be 
reassured that even though AIDS is a 
serious disease, it's hard to get. 

Most educators believe that specific 
instruction should begin no later than 
grade 7 (the age at which many kids are 
either starting to experiment with sex 
and drugs — or thinking about it). 
However, unless your state has a 
mandated curriculum, the age at which 
children should learn explicit facis about 
HIV infection may vary, depending on 
your community. 

Conu'oversy also centers around the 
issue of stressing abstinence only — or 
the "Just Say No" approach. The CDC 
thinks that the ''Just Say No*' approach 
isn't enough, especially for those 
teenagers who, no matter what you say, 
won't abstain from drugs or sex. The 
1988 Gallup Poll revealed overwhelm- 
ing support for schools to teach ''safe 
sex" as a means of preventing HIV 
transmission (McCormick). 

Both the National School Boards 
Association (NSBA) and the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(AASA) were consulted on the develop- 
ment of the CDC guidelines for compre- 
hensive K-12 education. Most educa- 
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tors agree that one-shot programs are 
acceptable only if (here's no other way 
for students to get information on HIV 
infection. As family life educator Clair 
Scholz puts it: "Most kids don't get it 
the first time" (McCormick). She thinks 
the study of HIV prevention would be 
like the study of U.S. history — Laught 
repeatedly and extending knowledge as 
students become more sophisticated in 
their understanding. McCormick lists 
questions to ask in selecting and 
evaluating the many curricula currently 
available (as well as pros and cons on 
developing your own) and also includes 
an extensive list of resources, plus 
information on the CDC*s computerized 
database. 

Who Should Teach It— and In 
What Department? 

The CDC guidelines recommend 
using regular classroom teachers at the 
elementary level. But with secondary 
programs most educators, along with the 
CDC, advocate integrating HIV 
education into health e<lucation. 
William Yart)er (1987) says that HIV 
infection is fundamentally a public 
health problem, so the most logical 
place for it is in the communicable 
disease unit of a health course: ''Such 
placement makes sense pedagogically 
because health educators are prepared m 
methods to help students make wise 
preventive health decisions, which is the 
essence of AIDS educadon." If the 
program is placed in biology, he fears 
too much emphasis will be placed on 
biomedical aspects, or if in social 
studies, on the social/ethical elcmenus. 
Also, health education teachers are 
generally more comfortable dealing 
with the issues of sexuality and death. 

But there are other options. Some 
school systems use family life special- 
ists, science teachers, or home econom- 
ics departments; in other districts cla.sscs 
are uiughtby health professionals, such 
as nurses, physicians, or the Red Cross. 
Several states have linked HIV educa- 
tion with teen pregnancy prevention 
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progrums. Finally, the use of peers has 
been a signiHcant part of HIV programs 
in some districts* ''Peers are much more 
clYcctive at altering each other's 
behavior than teachers or other adults,*' 
says Dr. Mervyn Silverman C'Issue 
Scaii" 1989), 

What About Teacher Training? 

Both Katherine E. Keough (1988) 
and McCormick recommend educating 
all staff — with emphasis on inservice for 
teachers — before students receive 
classroom instruction. Staff training 
might be accomplished through local or 
suiic health depanments, local hospitals, 
or a health education specialist. Other 
questions: Should staff be trained 
bclbrc curriculum decisions are made, or 
alter? Or should they be provided with 
general HIV education and then specific 
iraining once materials are chosen? 
How will up-to-date information be 
continually provided? 

No matter who is trained to teach 
HIV education. CDC guidelines 
emphasize that schools have a responsi- 
bility to reach all school-age youth. 
Groups often overlooked include special 
education students, Liose who don't 
speak English, and dropouts or run- 
aways. The latter are usually best 
reached by working with local youth- 
oriented agencies. Finally, schools also 
need to educate parents and the whole 
community so that they reinforce what 
schools are teaching, 

How Can Controversy Be Avoided 
or Dealt With? 

Develop policies beforehand; don't 
adopt a 'wait and see" approach. There 
are no foolproof ways for school boards 
to avoid conuroversy. says McCormick, 
but if it*s anticipated and planned for, 
controversy can be managed and 
constructive. 

Focus on process. The process of 
policy development, for instance, can 
help resolve disagreements and build 
consensus and support for HIV educa- 
tion. 

Involve the whole community. 
"Many educators agree that HIV 
education is more easily accepted," says 
McCormick, **when the curriculum, 
nuitcnals and activities arc developed 
locally, with the community's needs and 
values in mind." Do assessments of 
what your community needs and who's 



at risk, then work with parents and other 
groups, including clergy, to reach 
consensus. 

Educate the public, Many school 
systems credit well-planned public 
information programs with helping to 
usher in HIV education without inci- 
dence. There are many ways to do this, 
including community information 
meetings, letters to parents about HIV 
and how HIV fits into the curriculum, 
working with grass-roots organizations, 
and inviting the community to partici- 
pate on advisory committees to develop 
HIV education programs. 

Hone your public relations skills. 
''We think AIDS is the biggest public 
relations problem we've ever encoun- 
tered," says National School Public 
Relations Association Executive 
Director John Wherry (McCormick). 
McCormick suggests developing short- 
and long-range plans for HIV instruc- 
tion, appointing one spokesperson to 
deal with press and public inquiries and 
letting parents, staff, and the community 
know that curriculum materials are 
available for review. 

Give people time to adjust. Just 
getting people to talk about HIV 
education is a first step. You can't reach 
all the community groups, parents, and 
teachers and get the kind of support you 
need to implement a really successftil 
program overnight, says Ableson: ''We 
leam day by day what is needed." 

Is it worth it? Can rav edtication 
really be effective? A study on school 
health education suggests it is 
(McCormick). Also, comprehensive 
health education has been effective in 
reducing smoking — and several pro- 
grams report success in reducing teen 
pregnancies. As Harvey Fineberg 
(1988) sums up: 'The best we can do in 
AIDS education offers no guarantee of 
success. To do less invites failure/* 

Resources 

Fincbcrg. Hurvcy V. **EduaiUon to Prevent AIDS: 
Prospects and Obstacles/* SQENCE 
239,4840 (February 5, 1988): 592-96. EJ 366 

660. 

"Issue Scan/* EDCAL (Association of California 
School Administrators), March 13, 1989. 4 
pages. 

Keough. Kath'^one E. DEALING WITH AIDS: 
BREAKLi J THE CHAIN OF INFECTION. 
ArLngton. Virginia: Amencan Association of 
School Adnninisuaiors, 1988. 30 pages. 

McCormick. Kaihlccn. REDUCING THE RISK: 
A SCHOOL LEADER'S GUIDE TO AIDS 
EDUCATION. Alexandria, Vir^ia: 
National Sdiool Boards Associnion, 1989. 44 
pages. 



OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON EDUCA llON ON 
AIDS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECOND 
ARY SCHOOLS. Congress of U.S., House 
Commiuee on Education and lubor, Fcbnjarv 
3.1988. IHpages. ED 295913. 

SchaU. Jane, and Mary Harbaugh. ^'Teaching 
ChUdrcn about AIDS." LNS lKUaOR ^7.2 
(September 1987): 26-28. VJ 361 852 

Sirouse. Joan. "Education f by AIDS = Paivr 
presented at the annual mccung of the 
American Educational Research Assocuiuxi. 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Apnl 5-9. 1988. lO 
pages. ED 292 786. 
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Effective School Health Education to Prevent 
the Spread of AIDS.'' JOURNAL OF 
SCHOOL HEALTH 58,4 (Apnl 1988): 142- 
48. EJ 374 327. 

Yarber, William L AIDS EDUCATION 
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ALTERNATIVES TO STANDARDIZED 
EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 



An American educator who was 
examining the British educa- 
tional system once asked a 
headmaster why so little standardized 
testing look place in British schools. 
'My dear tellow," came the reply, "In 
Britain we are of the belief that, when a 
child is hungry, he shoild be fed, not 
weighed." This anecdote suggests the 
complementary question: "Why is it that 
we do so much Standardized testing in 
the United States?" 

What Are the Main Uses of 
Standardized Testing in American 
Public Schools? 

Advocates of standardized testing 
assert that it simply achieves more 
eH iciently and fairly many of the 
purposes lor which grading and other 
traditional assessment procedures were 
designed. Even critics of standardized 
testing acknowledge that it has filled a 
vacuum. As Grant Wiggins (1989a) pulii 
it, **Mass assessment resulted from 
legitimate concern about the failure of 
schools to set clear, justifiable, and 
consistent standards to which it would 
hold Its graduates and teachers account- 
able/' 

Siandardized testing is currently ed 
U) lultill U) Lhe administrative function 
of providing comparative scores for 
mdividual students so diat placement 
daisions can be made; (2) the guidance 
funciton of indicating a student's 
strengths or weaknesses so that he or she 
may make appropriate decisions 
regarding a future course of study; and. 
more recently, (3) the accountability 
function of using student scores to 
assess the effectiveness of teachers, 
sch(X)ls, and even entire disu'icts 
iki)t)inson and Graver 1989). 

What Problems Have Arisen as a 
Result of Widespread Use of 
Stuiidardi/ed Test ng? 

The phrase ''tcst-drivcn curriculum*' 
(Livingston, Castle, ai.d Nations 1989) 
captures the essence of the major 
controversy surrounding standardized 
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testing. When test scores are used on a 
comparative basis not only to determine 
the educational fate of individual 
students, but also to assess the relative 
"quality" of teachers, schools, and 
school districts, it is no wonder that 
"teaching to the test" is becoming a 
common practice in our nation's 
schools. This would not necessarily be a 
problem if standardized tests provided a 
comprehensive, indepth assessment of 
the knowledge and skills that indicate 
mastery of a given subject matter. 
However, the main purpose of standard- 
ized testing is to sort large numbers of 
students in as efficient a manner hs 
possible. This limited goal, quite 
naturally, gives rise to short-answer, 
multipleH^hoice questions. When tests 
are constructed in this manner, active 
skills, such as writing, speaking, acting, 
drawing, constructing, repairing, or any 
of a number of other skills that can and 
should be taught in schools are auto- 
matically relegated to a second-class 
status. 

What Alternatives to 
Standardized Testing Have Been 
Suggested? 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
demand for test results that can be 
compared across studetit populations 
will remain strong. The critical question 
is whether such results can be obtained 
from tests that attempt a mc^:" compre- 
hensive assessment of student abilities 
than the present standardized tests are 
capable of providing. An ancillary, but 
equally critical, question is whether such 
tests are too cosUy to be widely adminis* 
tered 

Suggested alternatives are based on 
the concept of a "performance-based" 
assessment Depending on the subject 
matter being tested, the perfonnance 
may consist of demonstrating any of the 
active skills mentioned above. For 
example, in the area of writing, drawing. 
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or any of the "artistic expression" skills, 
it has been suggested that a ''portf olio 
assest-ment,'* involving the ongoing 
evaluation of a cumulative collection ol 
creative works, is the best approach 
(Wolf 1989), For subjects that require 
the organization of facts and theories 
into an integrated and persuasive whole 
(for example, sciences and social 
sciences), an assessment modelled al ter 
the oral defense required of doctoral 
ca Uidates has been suggested (Wiggins 
1989a), 

A third approach, which might be 
termed the "problem solvmg model." 
can be adapted to almost any knowl- 
edge-based discipline. It involves the 
presentation of a problematic scenario 
that can be resolved only through the 
application of certain major principles 
(theories, formulae) that are central to 
the discipline under examination 
(Archbald and Newmann 1988), 

Can Performance-Based 
Assessments Be Used to Compare 
Students Across Different 
Settings? 

Peribrmance-based assessment is 
more easily scored using a criterion- 
referenced, rather than a norm-refer- 
enced approach. Instead of placing a 
student's score along a normal distribu- 
tion of scores from students all taking 
the same test, a criterion-referenced 
approach focuses on whether a student's 
performance meets a criterion level, 
normally reflecting mastery of the skills 
being tested. 

How can such an assessment be 
reliably compared to similar assessments 
made by other teachers in other settings? 
It has been suggested that American 
educators adopt the "exemplary system'* 
being called for in Great Britain. In this 
system, teachers involved in scoring 
meet regularly ''to compare and balance 
results on their own and national tesis** 
(Wiggins 1989b). thus increasing 
reliability across settings. Cleariy, 
however, such an approach (similar to 
the approach currently in use lor ihe 



scoring ot Advanced Placemeni essay 
exams) could be prohibitively expensive 
ii carried oui on a large scale. A key 
question is whether the costs associated 
with this labor intensive scoring system 
would be offset by the presumed 
insu-uctional gains obtained from an 
assessment model that rewarded a more 
thorough and holistic approach to 
insu'uction. 

Have There Been Any Statewide 
Efforts to Provide Alternatives to 
Standardized Testing? 

California has probably made the 
greatest effort in this direction, begin- 
ning in 1987 with its statewide writing 
lest and continuing with its current 
development of performance-based 
assessment in science and history 
(Massey 1989). The Connecticut 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
Program uses a variety of performance 
utsks in its assessment of science, 
foreign languages, and business educa- 
tion (Baron 1989). (However, this 
assessment includes only a sample of 
students at any given grade level, and, in 
addition, every year there is change in 
the subjects for which performance tasks 
are required.) Vermont education 
officials are currendy seeking legislative 
approval for funds to pursue a portfolio 
assessment approach in addition to the 
current standardized testing (Massey 
1989). 

What Is the Prognosis for a 
(kneral Shift Away from 
Standardized Testing and Toward 
Performance-Based Testing? 

in pyschometric terms, the tradeoff in 
such a shift is to sacrifice reliability for 
validity. That is, performance-based 
tests do not lend themselves to a cost- 
and inne-clficient mediod of scoring 
that, in addition, provides reliable 
results. On the other hand, they actually 
test what die educational system is 
presumably responsible lor leaching, 
namely, the skills prerequisite for 
performing in the real world. The 
' additional costs involved in producing 
reliable results across different settings 
for i)erformance-based tests are un- 
known. 

The question is whether a majority 
ot educators will echo the sentiments of 
George Madaus, director of die Center 
lor the Study of Testing, Evaluation, and 
Educational Policy, who believes that 
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performance-based testing ''is not 
efficient; it*s expensive; it does. *t lend 
itself to mass tesung with quick turn- 
around time— but it's the way to go'' 
(Brandt 1989), 
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BACKGROUND CHECKS ON 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



Il*s relatively simple to check on 
the basic professional compe- 
tency of someone applying to 
work at your school. Applicants typi- 
cally come with a trail of credentials, 
licenses, and employer references. But 
how do you make stire that your 
professionally competent teacher or bus 
driver is also morally competent? School 
disU'icts differ greatly in how thorough 
ihcy arc in responding to tiiis question 
(Richard Titus and Carol DeFrances 
1989). 

What Are the Issues? 

Of more than 230,000 cases of child 
abuse in 1984, just a little more than 200 
involved school employees (Sally Banks 
Ziikariya 1988). Given that kind of 
record, many lawmakers and educators 
emphasize applicant privacy rights in the 
investigation of potential employees. 
The National Education Association, for 
instance, has a policy asserting "the right 
10 be free from fingerprinting as a 
condition of employment" Also of high 
concern is the worry that a person "not 
be punished twice for the same crime." 

Others point to the potential for 
harmful behaviors in addition to child 
abuse — for instance, those that might 
derive from a pattern of drag abuse or 
inappropriate fiscal management — and 
argue that no effort can be considered 
iix) much when the well-being of 
children is involved. However individu- 
als siand on this issue, district si/e 
appears to be a major determinant of 
how carefully schools screen employees 
(Titus and DeFrances). Smaller districts 
rely more on references and informal 
sources. Larger systems tend to use 
burcaucratized procedures, including 
criminal record checks. These districts 
arc more apt to allow employees to start 
working before all the checking is 
concluded and may have more difficulty 
m detecting and rejecting unsuitable 
applicants. 

On a broader scale, Richard 
Schromm (telephone interview, July 
1990), president-elect of the American 
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Association of School Personnel 
Administrators and associate superinten- 
dent of personnel services, Santa Clara 
(California) County Office of Education, 
reports that the issue of ''wrongful 
discharge" — when for any reason you 
fire someone shortly after hiring them 
because your initial screening failed — is 
a major concern of personnel administra- 
tors today. 

What Are the District's 
Liabilities? 

In a report for the American Society 
for Personnel Administration, Michael 
Lotito and Margaret Bryant (1988) sum 
up the twin problems of background 
checks: ''Say too much, and risk a 
lawsuit; ask too little, and risk a law- 
suit" 

If you '*say too much" when asked 
about an employee, you can be liable for 
defamation, which Black's Law Dictio- 
nary defines as "the offense of injuring a 
person's character, fame, or reputation 
by false and malicious statements." 
Defamation actions require that "hurtful 
statements'* be ''published" to another 
person— for example, to a prospective 
employer. Citing legal action taken by 
employees who were fired for reasons 
other than those officially listed in their 
personnel records, Lotito and Bryant 
urge accuracy in all employee evalua- 
tioni.: "Truth is a complete defense to a 
charge of defamation." 

If you "ask too Httle" when checking 
on a person, you can open yourself to a 
negligent hiring charge. A third party, 
such as a parent, can sue the district if 
employees are hired without thorough 
background checks and then commit a 
crime of any sort This issue received 
attention from a U.S. district court in a 
Cleveland, Oklahoma, case. The court 
ruled that the school district had failed to 
investigate the background of a teacher 
who was hired with a molestation 
conviction on his record and then 
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convicted of a second sexual abuse 
charge while working for the district 
(David Splitt 1988). 

llie case hinged on evidence that a 
relative of the teacher had telephoned 
the district to warn that the teacher had 
"pedophile tendencies." Lawyers lor 
the parents of the boys involved argued 
successfully that the district "showed a 
willful disregard or a deliberate 
indifference" to the students* safety. 
The district is appealing the case on the 
basis of the "limited duty of school 
officials" — Oklahoma has no laws 
requiring background investigations on 
persons who otherwise meet the 
qualifications for the jobs they arc 
seeking. 

What Can You Do to Be Careful? 

Many states have made FBI checks 
mandatory for teacher certification. 
Some, like California, require finger- 
print checks of applicants for all school 
positions. The existence of this 
requirement, .Schromm has found, 
discourages persons with more serious 
offenses on their records. If FBI checks 
are not mandatory, Zakariya recom- 
mends checking local police records. 
The poUce have the option of initiating 
FBI checks should they or the school 
officials have any question. Also check 
the registries of known child abusers 
that most «^tates maintain. 

Lotito and Bryant offer advice on 
how to protect against both defamation 
and negligent hiring; Scrupulously 
keep copies of supporting documenta- 
tion and make sure all oral or written 
statements about former employees 
relate strictly to work issues. When 
employees leave, obtain permission to 
give information to potential employers 
who may request it. The permission 
should include a release from all claims 
that might arise from giving such 
references 

Route all inquiries to professionals 
trained in the legal constraints on 
releasing information. Respond only to 
requests from persons who have clearly 



idenLified who they are and what their 
needs are for such information* 

To protect against hiring negligence, 
obtain as many references as possible 
and check them carefully. Document the 
investigation, including each time you 
request a reference. Be thorough when 
interviewing and take complete notes, 
including explanations from the appli- 
cant for all gaps in employment history. 

Ask if an applicant ''has ever been 
convicted of a cnme.*' (That information 
is public record and cannot be construed 
as invasion of privacy.) Give the 
applicant a chance to respond in advance 
to any controversial data that might arise 
from checking with a former employer. 
Have applicants sign release forms 
allowing the district to obtain informa- 
tion from former employers. In those 
slates where employees have access to 
their own personnel files, ask them to 
request those tiles. 

In checking references, Schromm 
suggests '^seeking out those not listed as 
relercnces who might know something 
about the applicant." 

What Are the Key Points to 
Identify in Policy Statements? 

A joint statement by the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and the National Association of State 
Boards of Education offers the follow- 
ing guidelines for dealing with employ- 
ees and events relating to the sexual 
abuse of children: 

• Each state should routinely check for 
criminal convictions and review its 
siaiutes to clearly identify the authority 
and procedures relating to complaints 
and hearings, penalties and prosecu- 
tion, and issues of rehabilitation and 
reinstatement. 

• Li)cal written policies should apply to 
aii school employees, center on the 
problem ol child abuse, and not be used 
u) regulate employee sexual preler- 
cwccs. 

• Clearly explain for parents and students 
how the reporting and handling of 
ailcgaiions regarding sexual abuse will 
proceed. 

• Define ihe rights and responsibilities of 
all parties, including how the school 
will relate to social services and 
criminal justice systems. 

• Provide for procedural due process to 
protect employee rights. 

• When employees are allowed to resign 
and no criminal proceedings initiated, 
records should reflect both the resigna- 
tion and the circumstances surrounding 
11. Also, should the employee success- 
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fully complete a counseling U-eaunent 
program, that infomiation should also 
be included in the file. 

Where Can You Go for Help? 

The Teacher Identification Clearings 
house, maintained by the National 
Associauon of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC), iMOvides a nationwide 
database of teachers whose cenificaiions 
have been denied, revoked, or sus- 
pended over the past ten years. Slates, 
not individual districts^ join the clearing- 
house, which distributes a monthly 
update of the names, known aliases, 
birth dateSt and Social Security numbers 
of all persons whose certification was 
withheld by member states. As of July 
1990, according to NASDTEC Execu- 
tive Director Donald Hair (telephone 
interview 1990), forty-two states had 
signed clearinghouse agreements. When 
someone applies to your district, check 
with your state offices to fmd out if that 
person is listed by the clearinghouse. 

If the position is particularly impor- 
tant, consider spending the extra money 
to use a company specializing in 
checking credenuals* Keep in mind, 
2^akariya cautions, that such companies 
legally may be considered your agents. 
For positions with fmancial responsibil- 
ity, run consumer credit checks on 
applicants. 

If you have to do all your own 
checking, a comprehensive handbook. 
Ttie Guide to Background Investigations 
(Richard Long 1989), outlines the 
procedures for obtaining criminal, court, 
workers* compensation, education, and 
driving records. Published by the 
National Employment Screening 
Services (NESS), the guide describes 
how to go about checking recoids and 
gives each state's policies regarding 
information access. Details include the 
procedures, contacts, telephone and fax 
machine numbers, costs, and turnaround 
times for each type of record checking. 
State cross-reference listings let you 
backtrack from a city to the county that 
consols its criminal records. 
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CENSORSHIP OF 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



What schools should teach and 
what materials they should 
use are fundamental ques- 
tions that cannot be easily answered in a 
democracy. Some believe censorship of 
K-12 curriculum materials threatens 
academic freedom, diversity of thought, 
and other important educational values. 
For example, Henry Reichman (1988) 
argues that censors **produce a sterile 
codtormity and a lack of intellectual 
and emotional growth in students." 
Others see a need for a censorship 
process in education and believe 
"children are being harmed from our 
failure to protect them from the tension 
of premature adulthood" (Edward 
Wynne 1985). 

A comprehensive report published 
by the National School Boards Associa- 
tion (Linda Chion-Kenney 1988) 
indicates that censorship challenges ari. 
widespread (occurring in almost every 
slate) and effective (almost one-third of 
them resulted in materials being 
removed from schools or their use 
rcsu*icted). Ultimately, Chion-Kenney 
asserts, "the challenge is not to avoid 
censorship, but to meet it head on with 
adequate policies and procedures that 
provide an open forum for deciding 
what should — or should not — lake 
place in public schools." 

What Constitutes Censorship? 

The dcfmiiion of censorship is itself 
the subject of disagreement. In a 
democracy, it is customary for decisions 
to be made by majority rule. How can 
those who hold to minority viewpoints 
seek to have their concerns addressed 
by the schools without being labeled 
**censors"? Likewise, how is the 
professional judgment (and at the 
secondary level, academic freedom) of 
educators to be weighed against the 
desires of the community and parents 
that their children not be exposed to 
ceruiin materials or experiences? 

Reichman defines censorship as **the 
removal, suppression, or resuicted 
circulation of literary, artistic or 
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educational materials ... on the grounds 
that these are morally or otherwise 
objectionable in the light of standards 
applied by the censor." Yet, as Chion- 
Kenney points out, ''virtually any 
decision made by school board members 
concerning what is taught, used, and 
learned in school can be viewed as the 
act of a censor." 

Meanwhile, out in the field, censor- 
ship issues continue to arise, most 
typically regarding sex and drug 
education; ''secular humanism" materi- 
als; teaching evolution without attention 
tocreationism; literature portraying 
children in conflict with parents or 
authorities, women in nontraditional 
roles, or "negative thinking" by people 
in minority or alienated roles; and 
"invasions of privacy" — any assign- 
ments (such as jotirnals) in which 
students are asked to examine their 
personal backgrounds. 

What Is the Relationship Between 
Censorship and Selection? 

According to one point of view, 
censorship cannot be clearly distin- 
guished from the gatekeeping function 
that is exercised by those who select 
materials for use in schools. One of the 
goals of selection, say adherents of this 
position, is that of protecting children 
from material judged to be inappropri- 
ate. "It is right," argues Wynne, "for us 
to restrict their choices among media 
materials or prohibit self-seeking adults 
from selling certain such materials.*' 
Others question the wisdom of exclud- 
ing topics from guided discussion at 
school when students are exposed to a 
barrage of information about controver- 
sial subjects through other sources, such 
as the media. 

To prevent selection decisions from 
becoming synonymous with endorse- 
ment of content, they should be guided 
by sound, clearly stated policy. "Intelli- 
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gent selection," according to Reichman, 
should balance the concerns of a wide 
variety of groups and be carried out by 
trained professionals who "take into 
account and work with community and 
parental concerns" and maintain high 
tolerance for our national diversity." 
The selection process favors majority 
involvement; when it either disregards 
or fails to allow for minority rights, 
censorship issues make their appear- 
ance. 

What Are the Legal Guidelines? 

The legal trends in censorship issues, 
as they can be deduced from Supreme 
Court cases, are very broad and tend to 
support the schools, but they embody a 
stem warning to educators to stay in 
touch with the communities they aie 
supposed to be serving. 

The First Amendment applies to both 
"the students* rights to know and the 
teachers' rights to academic freedom," 
says Edward Jenkinson (1986). But 
parents also, he argues, "have the right 
to protest," particularly regarding 
materials they consider detrimental to 
their children or unsuitable for students 
in general. 

In the landmark case Island Trees 
Union Free High School v, Pico (1982), 
the Court ruled that the school board 
had to give a legitimate reason for 
removing a number of books from its 
library. Six years and three court 
bardcs later, the banned books were 
returned to the shelves after the Court 
declared that the "Constitution docs nol 
f/crmit the official suppression of ideas" 
(Barbara Parker and Stefanie Weiss 
1983, Jenkinson 1986). 

While the courts appear to be 
allowing schools broad discretion with 
respect to curriculum materials, 
methods, and programs. Frankly n 
Haiman (1987) points out that "there 
are limits to this discretion. It is not 
permissible to promote politically 
partisan or narrow ideological views, ii 
must not violate contractual obligations, 
and it must basically respect due 



process nghls of both students and 
teachers." Thus, in the Pico case, 
Justice Brcnnan*s plurality opinion 
indicated that the use of ''established, 
regular, and facially unbiased proce- 
dures for the review of controversial 
materials" would help to provide a basis 
for resolving such conflicts both locally 
and, when need be, in the courts* 

How Can School OfTicials Avoid 
Controversy? 

Good internal communications and 
public relations offer the best way to 
avoid unnecessary controversy. Dis- 
tricts need sound written policies, 
procedures, and criteria thai are '*devel- 
oped cooperatively by teachers, admin- 
istrators and school board members, 
with formal approval given by the 
Board" (Haiman). 

The disuici must specify criteria for 
niaking curriculum judgments, identify 
personnel to make those decisions, and 
provide written rationales for including 
or excluding potentially controversial 
materials. These policies should be 
reviewed yearly. Broad support should 
be sought from local, state, and national 
organizations that are committed to 
academic freedom* 

in developing community support, 
Larry Mikulecky (1981) suggests 
several strategies: 

• Work 10 dispel the idea that only one 
icxi can be used for a specific skill or 
iheme. 

• Invite parents to participate in develop- 
ing school reading programs. 

• Give suggested, rather than required, 
reading lists. 

• Develop files of professional reviews 
lor the support of materials. 

• Ask tor clauses in collective bargaining 
agrcetnenis that protect academic 
freedom and require agreed-on 
scleciion policies and procedures. 

When Controversy Occurs, How 
Can It Be Handled? 

According to NSBA deputy general 
counsel Gwendolyn Gregory, a school 
board might win a case legally, ''but lose 
It in the court of public opinion*' (Chion- 
Kenney). She urges officials to '*keep a 
distance" from their personal beliefs, 
concenUcite on what is ''educadonally 
sound,'' and not get lost in trying to 
nvoid legal problems. "You can't avoid 
lawsuiLs," Gregory says, **but you can 
avoid losing them." To do so, school 
boards need to gather the real facts in 
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each situation: ''Listen to people's 
complaints, follow up, don't accept as 
truth die conclusions of oUiers, under- 
stand where Uiey are coming from, and 
investigate." 

Educators should follow clearly 
defined procedures from their inidal 
response to die complaint Uirough to its 
resolution (Haiman, Essex, Chion- 
Kenney): 

• Meet with the complainant and try to 
resolve the issue informally. 

« Failing that, ask for a written complaint 
specifying in detail (page ciutions, 
quotes, and so forth) die questionable 
material, die negative effects diat 
material is believed to have on 
students, and what replacement 
materials are recommended. 

• Provide a copy of published district 
policies for conU'oversial materials and 
explain die procedures to be followed. 

• Assign a review committee to provide 
die school board widi a fmal report. 

• Inform the complainant of die review 
process and when committee meetings 
are scheduled. 

• Provide for an appeals process. 

• While the complaint is being investi- 
gated, the controversial material should 
remain available, except possibly to die 
student whose family has fded an 
objectioa 

The courts have made it clear diat die 
school board has die ultimate legal 
responsibility for die district (Haiman). 
School officials operate only widi 
powers delegated to diem by die board. 
Accordingly, school boards must stand 
ready to receive appeals in a careful and 
defined manner. Above all, die NSBA 
posidon (Chion-Kenney) is to diink 
positively and maintain a strong faidi in 
die democradc process. Handling 
complaints can help schools gain a 
balanced view on controversial issues. 
''As a check bodi on unavoidable human 
error and on die occasionally arbitrary 
exercise of authority, such challenges 
may be viewed as an essendal element 
in ihe overall selecdon process." 
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CHOICE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 



It is perhaps inevitable that a 
society based on individual 
freedom will have to contend 
with the pressure for broader choices in 
education. Participants and researchers 
arc discovering that alternative educa- 
tional programs generally reduce 
dropout rates, increase academic and 
personal satisfaction and achievement, 
provide real options for struggling 
.siudcnbi, and generate improvement on 
all levels in the schools. 

What Issues Are Raised 
Regarding Choice Options Within 
and Outside the Public School 
System? 

Two basic types of programs could 
potentially receive governmental 
funding: those in which families choose 
among various options within a public 
school or district, and those in which 
vouchers are used. A voucher system 
would award students the equivalent of 
their tax dollars to be applied toward 
tuition at a public or private school of 
their choice. School districts fear that 
the voucher system would siphon funds 
and students away from the public 
sch(x)ls and into the private realm; the 
result could be heightened racial and 
class segregation. 

"To assign parents full and unlettered 
rcsixMisibility for choosing their 
children's education in an open market," 
argues Mary Anne Raywid (1987), "is to 
iclcgraph the message that the matter is 
solely their alTair and not the 
Lunnnuniiy\s concern." Raywid 
contends that the perception of educa- 
tion as a public, as well as a private , 
good is crucial to the survival of public 
education. She warns that, as has 
happened in France, a voucher system 
could create a situation where private 
schiK)ls serve the affluent and public 
schiK)ls serve the poor Lobbyists and 
special interest groups would then 
esiablish themselves around the private 
schcK)ls, thus making the voucher system 
ini|)ossible to reverse. 
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Keeping choice within the boundaries 
of the public school system, Raywid 
says, is the best way to preserve the 
democratic structure of education. 
Although different in form, options 
could be assured of offering an equiva- 
lent quality of education, maintaining 
class and ethnic balance, and providing a 
standardized, measurable knowledge 
base for all students. 

What Are Some Characteristics of 
Public Alternative Programs? 

Alternative sciKX)l programs, Raywid 
tells us, consist of a distinct administra- 
tive unit, voluntary sUident and staff 
participation, responsiveness to particu- 
lar needs or interests not served in the 
public core school, a structural design 
sux>ngly influenced or established by 
local constituents, and a developmental 
format that encourages a broad range of 
student personal and academic skills. 

In alternative programs, power tends 
to be more evenly distributed among 
students, teachers, and administrators. 
Curriculum is characterized by indepen- 
dent study and experiential learning. 
Many alternative programs offer greater 
autonomy, especially the freedom to 
withdraw from the program, which 
creates a relaxed, congenial environment 
and gives students a sense of control 
over and responsibility for their learning. 

Such programs often encourage the 
development of humanistic values, 
decision-making skills, and self- 
awareness. The emphasis is usually on 
realizing individual potential rather than 
comparing individual achievement to 
group norms. 

What Are Some Examples of 
Educational Options? 

Alternative schools may differ from 
regular schools in their attendance 
policies, curriculum, size, materials, 
methods, location, organization, and/or 
regulations. Magnet schools, for 
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example, are often organized around a 
theme, with all subjects revolving in 
relation to the core emphasis. A West 
Virginia school district, according to H. 
Lawrence Jones and Henry Marockie 
(1987), has initialed an open enrollment 
policy that allows parents to select the 
school within the disuict that best serves 
their children's needs. Brought together 
by common goals, constituents then 
work on developing an appropriate 
curriculum. 

The self-directed learning and 
flexible attendance policies of 
Vancouver's Altemativc Learning 
Center, according to Robert Fizzell 
(1987), allow students to work at their 
own pace and have changed the role ol 
teacher from knowledge giver and 
enforcer to facilitator and counselor. 

How Can Educators Implement 
and Manage Programs of Choice 
Within Their District? 

Richard Elmore (1986) says policy- 
makers need to develop flexibility in 
determining aspects of finance, atten- 
dance, staff selection, and curriculum 
content. Alternative programs must 
serve both broad and individual goals, 
providing a measurable basic education 
within their autonomous structures. For 
example, policy-makers could, Elmore 
says, establish minimum standards in the 
areas of student-staff ratio, staff qualifi- 
cations, study hours, performance 
expectations, and racial and economic 
balance. Fizzell recommends each 
alternative school provide the commu- 
nity with extensive information on its 
characteristics, screen applicants for 
compatibility, and thoroughly orient 
new members to the programs they 
select. 

Charles Glenn (1988) suggests the 
following steps for implementation of 
alternative programs: 
• conduct initial and ongoing parent 
surveys regarding teaching/learning 
styles, school climate, supplemental 
programs, conleni, character develop- 



menu and willingness to commute; then 
use this information to design and 
improve programs 

• provide adequate staff involvement and 
development 

• make a commitment to parent outreach 

• establish a fair, simple process for 
school assignment and appeals 

• manage the impact on individual 
schools 

• organize a transportation system 
In uddiuon, Joe Nathan (1988) 

advises listing skills and knowledge H 
students will be expected to acquis 
making development funds availab 
teachers; establishing effective comn.a- 
nication with parents; providing 
transportation, especially for low- 
income families; and ensuring that 
transfers and assignments do not 
discriminate on the basis of race, 
economic level, past behavior, academic 
achievement, or parental pressure. 
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What Potential Challenges May 
Arise as Schools Adopt Programs 
of Choice? 

Opening the door to choice within the 
public school system promises to raise 
certain questions. Policy-makers, 
Nathan asserts, will need to closely 
monitor ethnic, sexual, and economic 
balances, as well as prevent the exclu- 
sive selection of high-performing 
students. 

Fizzell warns that ''students* study 
skills and background knowledge are 
weaker today than in the past, which 
makes independent study difficult for 
them. Their interests are immediate and 
practical; their concerns, narrow and 
personal.** Similarly, Saul Cooperman 
(1988) cautions that economic pressure 
may make it difficult for parents to 
'*make inlormed decisions or participate 
in the school." Also, increased funds 
niay be needed to provide teacher 
training, transportation, discourse with 
the community, and coordination ot the 
multiple programs. 

Still, adequate planning, most 
cducaionj seem lo agree, can make 
program selection a practical, feasible, 
and mutually beneficial option for the 
public school system. 
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COLLABORATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 



The growing chasm between 
society's connplex problems and 
what the systems, as presently 
configured, can do to help is driving 
reform in all sectors. So says Joining 
Forces, a report by the National 
Association of Suite Boards of Educa- 
tion (Janet Levy 1989) calling for joint 
action. ^'Schools alone cannot compen- 
sate lor the disadvantage created by 
troubled homes and troubled communi- 
ties/' slates Levy. "Welfare and social 
services may momentarily mitigate a 
crisis, but cannot hold a hopeful future 
to those who lack abilities demanded by 
the job market/* One of the key 
changes needed to make reform work, 
say many experts, is collaboration 
between education and human service 
agencies. 

Why Is Collaboration 
Mandatory? 

*'Using the schools to achieve racial 
balance, eliminate poverty, fight drug 
abuse, pre vent pregnancy and reduce 
youth suicide is simply too much!" 
complains one educator (Dennis 
Riitenmeyer 1986). Over and over the 
Joininf^ F orces staff heard the plea from 
both educators and human service 
workers, *'Wc can't do it alone/' The 
problems are simply too big and too 
complex. 

Complex problems call tor compre- 
hensive services to the whole person 
and his or her community, says Lisbeth 
Schorr (Levy). Educators emphasize 
the importance of seeing the larger 
picture: That the child is part of a 
family, which is part of a community, 
and that they can't be separated. Nor 
can human services and education 
remain in separate categories. For one, 
ihey have overlapping adminisU'ative 
responsibilities and are mutually 
dependent on each other. "The goals 
that each system is seuing for its own 
reform effort cannot be realized alone, 
but depend on complementary action by 
one i)r more sectors," says Levy. 



'Tamily crises and the conditions of 
poverty must be alleviated if children 
are able to concentrate in die classroom; 
children must succeed in the classroom 
if they are one day to support them- 
selves and avoid long-term depen- 
dency." 

Demographics also support collabo- 
ration, states Harold Hodgkinson 
(1989). For example, widi meu-o areas 
crossing state lines, how do we deal 
with school districts that have alle- 
giances to several states or cities? Or 
what about die link between education 
and crime? Eighty-two percent of 
America's prisoners are high schoo.^ 
dropouts (Hodgkinson). Yet die cost of 
prisons is so astounding ($20,(X)0 to 
maintain one prisoner for a year) that 
Hodgkinson says anydiing that keeps 
people out of prison, such as education, 
is an excellent long-term investment 

Finally, there are fmancial reasons. 
Hodgkinson doesnU see new funds for 
social programs forthcoming from 
government: 'That being the case, we 
simply have to get more mileage out of 
the resources and organizations we now 
have.** In fact, he stresses diat we may 
be able to magnify the effectiveness of 
each dollar several times through 
interagency collaboration. For ex* 
ample, a dollar invested in Head Start 
saves you $7 in later services you don't 
need to provide (Hodgkinson). *'Fully 
funding Head Suut," he says, '*would be 
the most cost effective way to reduce 
high school dropouts, welfare recipi- 
ents, as well as asu-onomical jail costs." 

On What Issues Should We Be 
Collaborating? 

Joining Forces has launched a 
national effort to help education and 
human services work together to aid a 
targeted group: children and families 
at-risk. Of die children starting school 
in 1988, one in four was bom into 
poverty, half a million were bom to teen 
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parents, and over half at some point will 
live widi only one parent in households 
prone to poverty and stress (Levy). Add 
widespread substance abuse, inadequate 
health care, lack of affordable housing 
and you get families diat often face 
many risks simultaneously, increasing 
the complexity of solutions. 

Floyd Boschee (1989) also believes 
that if America is to develop a strong, 
competitive economy in an international 
market, quality public schooling will 
have to be provided to all children, 
including the disadvantaged. 

The educational reform movement 
has generally not addressed die particu- 
lar needs of disadvantaged students; in 
fact, it's made school success often 
harder for students already having 
difficulty. 

Areas for collaboration, depending on 
age group, include healdi care, income 
support, social services for families, 
tutorial and remedial help, before- and 
after- school care, improved parental 
literacy and involvement, linkage 
between employment and education, and 
attendance policies diat seek to retain 
rather dian exclude. 

How Can We Begin? 

No one has all the answers, but here 
are ways to begin: (1) Study demo- 
graphics, such as Hodgkinson's report, 
including demographics of your own 
community. (2) Go to joint conferences 
where structured dialogue between 
agencies is encouraged — or set up joint 
committee meetings, such as between 
education and health. (3) Make note of 
successful collaborative examples, both 
past and present (4) In the beginning, 
pick an issue to collaborate on that's not 
on anyone's specific turf, such as teen 
pregnancy. (5) Involve key officials for 
inspiration and organizational backing; 
involve all key stakeholders, such as 
staff who work directly with die 
children; include . euu-al parties who can 
smooth out rough x)ts. (6) Watch for 
"categorical drift"— diat is, each agency 
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working on ils own in isolation. (7) 
Encourage inlbrmation-sharing among 
sysicms about children and families, 
and reward staff for working with 
others outside their own sector. (8) 
Stress prevention and early interven- 
tion; look for ways the school system 
can, in working with other agencies, 
strengthen families and communities. 
(9) Use effective team-building for 
shared control and decision-making; 
good communication is vital. (10) 
Focus on process; remember that 
collaboration is a means, not an end. 
(1 1) Set realistic time-frames; establish 
common goals to be implemented 
across agencies, with accountability 
spelled out. (12) Be willing to commit 
the necessary resources: successful 
collaboration takes time and energy. 

What Has Collaboration 
Achieved to Date? 

Joining Forces collected information 
nationwide about collaborative pro- 
grams. These efforts are useful u> study 
because they inform us about what 
works and how to build a base for 
collaboration. Two of the most 
important achievements that state and 
local collaborations have shown, 
according to Levy, are improvements in 
the delivery of existing services and the 
opportunity to provide new kinds of 
service, particularly to high-risk 
adolescents and communitio;:>. 

Training, for example, i.> a major 
focus in Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, where elementary teachers 
are trained by the Division of Children 
and Youth to recognize early signs that 
a child is in trouble. Locating services 
so they're readily accessible is another 
way of improving connections. Wash- 
mgton, D.C.'s Housing and Community 
Development Department and the D.C, 
Public Schools, for msiance. have 
opened study rooms at two public 
housing complexes; teachers report 
that, as a result, children are showing 
improved study skills and turning in 
homework more reliably. 

As an example of new kinds of 
.services, Texas' Communities in 
Schools Program brings social service 
staff into the school where they work 
intensively with students at risk of 
dropping out. The result? The program 
reports it keeps 90 percent of its 
students in school. On the other hand, 
the Kent County, Michigan, Depart- 



ment of Social Services provides funds 
for outreach workers who follow up on 
attendance problems in early elementary 
grades — with the result of improved 
attendance for 90 percent of first 
graders. 

How Can We Ensure Future 
Collaborative Success? 

The first collaborative steps have 
been taken. Yet virtually no one is 
satisfied, says Levy, that collaboration 
has gone far enough. For one thing, 
many of the best examples aren't widely 
known and thus aren't frequently 
replicated. More importantly, even 
when successful programs are in place, 
the changes and lessons usually haven't 
been incorporated on a systemwide 
basis. Too often they're like "special 
projects"; substantive policy discussions 
and priority-setting across systems are 
rare. 

Thus a broader view of collaboration 
is needed: ''Collaboration must be not 
just a luxury set of ad hoc connections, 
but a core aspect of organizational 
thinking and individual thinking, 
reaching from the commitments made 
by top policymakers to the way indi- 
vidual teachers and social workers 
interact with children and families" 
(Levy). This requires fundamental 
systemic change — a restructuring of 
organizational configurations, policies, 
program content, training, financing, 
and management. 

Can we do it? Certainly it means 
sacrificing (giving up turf and comfort- 
able traditions, for one thing). But 
Schorr says the problems with families 
and children have emerged at the same 
time that twenty years of research have 
produced a critical mass of knowledge 
needed for taking action. Wed<7know 
enough to help, she says: 'The question 
is whether we are willing to bile the 
bullet and doit" (Levy). 
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COPING WITH CHANGING 
DEMOGRAPHICS 



Studying local and national 
population distribution, as well 
as economic and social pat- 
terns, is becoming crucial for educators 
who serve rapidly changing communi- 
ties. School officials often must 
reacquaint themselves with their 
constituents and investigate ways to 
better meet the social, physical, and 
educational needs of their particular 
populations. Most significantly, across 
the counu'y people are facing the 
challenge of living as multicultural 
citizens. 

How Is the Ethnic Makeup 
of the Youth Population 
Changing? 

Immigration, migration, and fertility 
patterns indicate that by the year 2010 
about 38 percent of people under the 
age of 18 in the United States will be 
African, Asian, or Hispanic American. 
By that time, in seven states and the 
District of Columbia, more than one- 
half of the children will be minorities: 
Hawaii (80 percent). New Mexico (77 
percent), California (57 percent), Texas 
(57 percent). New York (53 percent), 
Florida (53 percent), Louisiana (50 
percent). District of Columbia (93 
percent). In an additional nineteen 
states. Joe Schwartz and Thomas Exeter 
re|X)rt (1989), at least one- fourth of the 
(X)pulauon will be either African. 
Hispujuc. or Nauve or Asian American. 

In the next decade, experb> predict 
that most immigrants will arrive from 
Asia and Latin America. According to 
James P. Allen and Eugene J. Turner 
( 1988), 90 percent of these immigrants 
will settle in meu'opolitan areas, with 
the largest numbers coming to New 
York. Los Angeles, and Chicago. Each 
area in the U.S., however, hosts its own 
unique cultural blend. Hispanic- 
Aniericans, for inst^uice. tend to 
concentrate in California and Texas, 
while significant numbers of Asian 
Americans can be found living in 
western coastal cities; African-Ameri- 
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can communities are more strongly 
represented in the East and Southeast 

In studying such statistics, however, 
school officials should take into consid* 
eration the tremendous diversity in 
cultures, economic and family situa- 
tions, and educational levels existing 
within each ethnic group. 

What Social and Economic 
Patterns Characterize Today's 
Student Population? 

Low-income, two-income, single- 
parent, and homeless families are all on 
the rise. Drug and alcohol abuse, 
pregnancy, suicide, and teenage dropout 
rates continue to challenge school 
districts. These conditions account for 
an increase in students designated as "at 
risk." 

Twenty-Uuee percent of U.S. 
children, concludes Harold Hodgkinson 
(1988), are growing up in one-parent 
families, 90 percent of which are headed 
by single females. According to 
Kadiryn Keough (1986), 62 percent of 
single-parent families have annual 
incomes of less than $10,0(X). 

Children account for 40 percent of 
the nation's poor, with nearly one-fourth 
of U.S. children living in poverty 
(Hodgkinson 1989). John Carey (1989), 
in tracing the shift of the nation's 
middle-class from urban to suburban 
locales and genoified city centers, says 
that ''the poor are being pushed into an 
expanding belt between the rich center 
city and the prosperous outer suburbs." 
Families with children. Donna Harring- 
ton-Luecker (1989) reports, comprise 34 
percent of the nation's homeless. Rural 
people account for one-fourth of the 
population in homeless shelters. School 
district residency requirements and 
transportation problems make it difficult 
for homeless children to aUend school 
on a regular basis. 
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How Might School OfHcials 
Investigate Demographic Changes 
in Their District? 

The number of students enrolled in a 
local public school vanos as a result of 
changes in birth rate, migration patterns, 
and social conditions. The popularity ol 
local private schools might also affcci 
the number. Keough believes that by 
1990 private schools will enroll IS 
percent of the nation's elementary and 
secondary students. "Some kind of 
private school," she says, "now cxisui in 
virtually every town over 10,(X)0 
population." 

Keough also claims that ''dramatic 
regional differences in enrollment 
patterns can be expected for the 
remainder of the century." After brief 
increases, enrollment will most likely 
decline in the Northeast and Midwest, 
while in die West and parts of the South 
(notable California, Texas, Florida, and 
Arizona), it will rise significantly. 

The birth rate in a specific area can 
be predicted, Thomas A. Glass (1987) 
notes, through studying: 

• the number of women of childbearing 
age 

• community expectations of family size 

• past history of family planning efforts 
and abortion rales 

Glass recommends comparing 
enrollments by grade level to establish 
migration rates. If a 1989 freshman 
class of 325 becomes a sophomore class 
of 3(X) in 1990, this indicates a loss of 
25 students, or a 7.6 percent negative 
migration rate. Over time, consistent 
data collection can show approximately 
how many students a school district is 
gaining or losing, at what level, and 
dupng what time of year. 

How Might School Districts 
Address the Shiifting Cultural 
Makeup of Student Enrollments? 

As the nation's ethnic diversity 
increases, schools will have to develop 
ways to create productive, multicultural 
environments to accommodate diverse 



student backgrounds and native lan- 
guages. Addressing the rise in multicul- 
tural classrooms requires commiunent 
by school officials to second-language 
learners. 

Issues of racism and ethnicity must 
be addressed. Teaching materials 
should be examined for racial, cultural, 
or gender biases. Only if students 
observe staff commitment to providing a 
lair, representative environment will 
they feel a sense of school ownership. 
Bilingual and special programs might 
need to be developed. 

Teachers and staff should become 
lamiliar wiih the cultures represented in 
their classrooms while they prcmoie an 
aunosphere of acceptance and coopera- 
tion. Forming integration teams is one 
way 10 provide a comprehensive study 
ol multicultural classrooms. Some of 
the questions asked by members of a 
Siin Diego School Distriwt Integrated 
Monitoring Team ('^Schools Focusing*' 
1989) include: 

• Arc all students actively involved in 
classroom instruction? 

• Are classroom seating patterns racially 
balanced? 

• Arc reading materials provided in 
languages other than English for 
siudcnis who need them? 

• Do notices on bulletin boards and 
school publications reflect the ethnic 
makeup of the school? 

• Are school clubs racially integrated? 

• Arc there overt signs of racism in the 
school? 

Christine E. Sleeter and Carl A. 
Grant (1988) argue that the curriculum 
should be reformed so that it ''regularly 
presents diverse perspectives, experi- 
ences, and contributions, particularly 
ihi)sc that tend to be omitted or misrep- 
resented." 

How Might School Districts 
Address Changing Social 
Conditions? 

A study of demographics suggests 
that the most urgent educational needs 
tor the nation include comprehensive 
help to at-risk and low-achieving 
.students. Believing that school perfor- 
mance is inextricably linked to social 
conditions, both David Snyder (1984) 
and Hodgkinson (1989) advocate a 
networking of services that attend to 
students* health, education, housing, 
legal, and uansportation needs. 
Hodgkinson adds that special emphasis 
should be given to preventative mea- 
sures such as providing adequate head- 
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start programs, low-income housing, 
mass transit systems, health care and 
family counseling programs, and 
attention by the schools to low- 
achieving students. 

Snyder recommends expanding 
early childhood development pro- 
grams, child support services (health, 
nutrition, parenting, and language 
classes, for example) and the variety 
of teaching methods used in the 
classroom. To begin helping homeless 
children slay in school, Hanington- 
Lueker advises working closely with 
social service providers and homeless 
advocates as well as allowing for 
flexibility regarding administrative 
procedures. 
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DRUG TESTING 



The issue of drug testing in 
schools galvanizes emotions 
about both civil liberties and 
moral obligations. Our educational 
institutions must be committed to 
respect tor student and staff privacy. 
Yet school administrators are feeling 
pressure tu udopt urgent measures to 
keep drugs and alcohol from further 
endangering the physical, emotional, 
and mental well-being of our youth. 

What Is the Current Status of 
Drug Use in the Schools? 

The rate of drug use among teenag- 
ers is higher in the United Slates than in 
any other industrial society. Sixty-one 
percent of high school seniors have 
tried drugs (Lewis 1987), and 20 
percent (3.3 million) of 14- to 17-year- 
olds have serious drinking problems. 
Drunk driving remains the primary 
cause of death among teenagers. 
Schools suffer from the subsequent loss 
ofconcenuation, determination, and 
social skills among both students and 
stalf members who are substance 
abusers. 

Many school officials claim that 
their responsibility "to ensure that 
employees and students report fit tor 
duty'' (Lewis) obligates them to 
implement severe measures for the 
detection and punishment of drug users. 

These claims are reinforced by a 
national anti-drug campaign and 
Congressional passage of the Drug-Free 
Workplace Act of 1988 and the Drug- 
Free Schools and Communities Act of 
1986 (and 1989 amendments) tying 
institutional compliance to federal 
funding eligibility requirements. The 
1989 legislation added S173 million for 
drug abuse prevention programs aimed 
at school disUicts in disadvantaged 
areas (Penning 1990). 

What Legal Questions Arise 
When Schools Consider Drug 
Testing? 

Drug testing rai.'vcs issues that pct^am 
U) both the Fourth Amendment, which 



protects citizens from unreasonable 
search and seizure Ot^cls^ ^^ve found 
drug testing to constitute such a search), 
and the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
requires that citizens be ueated as 
innocent until proven guilty and be 
accorded due process of law when 
accused. 

In Patchogue-Medford Congress of 
Teachers v. Union Free School District, 
the state appellate panel held that ''there 
must be some degree of suspicion before 
the dignity and privacy of a teacher may 
be compromised by forcing the teacher 
to undergo a urine test." In other words, 
there must be a 'Tactual basis" for 
suspecting a particular teacher of using 
illegal drugs. Paradoxically, such an 
accumulation of evidence would usually 
preclude the necessity for testing body 
fluids. The court did concede that drug 
testing restrictions may soften in 
situations where an employee's sub- 
stance use might endanger the public. 

In two 1989 cases (Stonne" v. 
Railway Labor Executives Association 
and National Treasury Employees Union 
V. Von Rabb) involving public employ- 
ees, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled tliat 
public safety interests outweighed 
privacy and "individualized suspicion" 
requirements (Sendor 1989). These 
"special neexls" cases may have implica- 
tions for policies concerning school 
employees with "diminished expecta- 
tions of privacy,** such as school bus 
drivers (Allred 1989). 

In Odenheim v. Carlstadi-East 
Rutherford Regional School District, the 
court held that drug testing as a part of 
mandatory physical exams was "an 
attempt to conuol student discipline 
under the guise of medical procedure.** 
Attempts to pretest athletes raise the 
issue of whether exuacurricular 
activities are rights or privileges. 
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In Schail v. Tippecanoe County 
School Corporation (1988), a federal 
district court ruled thai a drug analysis 
program for student athletes was 
justified by the schooPs "legitimate 
need to ensure drug-free athletes*' 
VGiuins 1988). In this ruling, participa- 
tion in interscholastic athletics was 
considered a privilege, not a "properly" 
or "liberty** interest protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment — especially 
since the testing program preserved 
confidentiality, lacked criminal reper- 
cussions, and prohibited sports partici- 
pation only after repeated offenses. 

Because metabolisms differ, and 
results are influenced by the time and 
amount ingested, urinalysis and 
breathilizer tests inaccurately reflect an 
individual *s use or abuse of a conuolled 
substance, particularly marijuana. 
Instances can occur, as in Jones w. 
McKenzie, in which a positive urinalysis 
test cannot be confirmed by an alterna- 
tive testing method. 

According to Eugene A. Lincoln's 
(1989) analysis of three hypothetical 
cases, school offlcials have no authority 
or responsibility to regulate offcainpus 
conduct with "no bearing on the proper 
maintenance of the educational pro- 
cess." A student's observed conduct on 
school premises is more important than 
where that student used marijuana or 
other drugs. Mandatory urinalysis 
should be based only on individualized 
suspicion and should satisfy bodi prongs 
(reasonable suspicion and appropriate 
circumstances) of the 7' L.O. v. Newf 
Jersey test for search and seizure 
constitutionality. School administrators 
would also be wise to use less inU'usive 
measures, such as searching a suspected 
student*s locker or personal belongings. 

How Might Drug Testing Be 
Applied in a Fair, Economical, 
and Legally Safe Manner? 

Although any testing procedure risks 
charges of defamation, invasion of 
property, infliction of emotional 
disUess, or wronglul discharge, several 



precautions can reduce the dangers for 
schools determined to test constituents 
ior drug use. 

Extensive involvement (including 
education about drug and alcohol 
abuse) by parents, community, school 
board members, teachers, staff, and 
Ktudenis in planning a drug policy goes 
a long way toward preventing future 
court cases. Voluntary, nondisciplinary 
procedures should be encouraged, with 
rules and punitive actions clearly and 
publicly stated. Advice from a school 
board's legal counsel is recommended 
before implemeniation. 

Prescreening and, when evidence 
warrants, individualized testing by a 
reliable, independent medical agency 
remain the least objectionable methods 
ot testing for substance abuse. Positive 
results should be proceeded by 
lollowup tests, hearings, reviews held 
within a reasonable timespan, and 
punitive or rehabilitative measures. 

How Might Drug Testing Affect 
Student Attitudes? 

For some students, testing followed 
by nonpunitive, rehabilitative action 
may come as a respite from out-of- 
control behavior. As Brian Mittman 
(1987) asserts, "Teenagers who are 
weak enough to fall victim to drug 
abuse generally are incapable of dealing 
with it.** Others may appreciate the 
removal ot temptation. 

On the other hand, most adolescents 
grow through a period of reshaping 
identity, experimenting, challenging, 
and taking risks. What might have been 
passing curiosity or mild rebellion 
should not be construed as evidence of 
deviance in character. A negative 
public image can irreparably damage a 
teenager's self-identity and self-esteem. 

What Are Some Alternatives to 
Drug Testing in the Schools? 

According to Michael Buscemi 
(1985). "research has demonstrated 
repeatedly that short-term programs and 
those that rely exclusively on informa- 
tion about drugs and alcohol are not 
dfcctivc." Effective policies tend to be 
both preventative and ameliorative, 
long-term and comprehensive. They 
involve curriculum and sometimes 
organizational changes and are nour- 
ushcd by a broad base of input and 
suppoa. 



Many authorities believe youthful 
substance abuse is symptomatic of high 
stress and a dearth of coping skills. 
Schools might alleviate the motivation 
for substance abuse by strengthening 
students' personal skills and peer 
support systems, providing appealing 
extracurricular activities, emphasizing 
health promotion, and encouraging 
drug-free lifestyles among their staff and 
student bodies. 

Adult examples of positive sU'ess 
management and body care can conmb- 
ute significantly to a student's cultiva- 
tion of similar life habits. So can 
celebrity testimonies and classroom 
discussions probing the glamorization of 
alcohol and drugs by the popular media. 
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EMERGING ISSUES IN STATE-LEVEL 

SCHOOL FINANCE 



Almost two decades have passed 
since the stale role in funding 
schools became a major 
education policy issue, Afier years of 
dormancy, the controversy is heating up 
again. The evidence nationally is very 
thin, but what is available indicates that 
states have made little progress in 
reducing wealth-relaied expenditure 
disparities among school districts 
(Schwartz and Moskowiiz 1988), 

Over the last twenty-tour months, 
nearly half of the stales have been 
somehow engaged in debate about the 
fairness and/or constitutionality of their 
school finance systems. At last county 
thirteen were engaged in or about to 
launch investigations of their funding 
ionnulas, usually at the behest of a 
legislative or executive branci: task 
force. Eleven states are presently at 
various stages of involvement with the 
courts, ranging from early hearings to 
"pending decision" status in the slate's 
highest court. (For a review of school 
iinancc litigation, see LaMorte 1989.) 

Three slate finance systems were 
ruled unconstitutional early in the 1980s 
(Arkansas, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming) and four in the last twenty-four 
months (Kentucky, Montana, New 
Jersey, and Texas). It seems that 
America has yet to break the link 
between local wealth and the quality of 
a child's education. 

What Issues Surround the 
Property Tax? 

A key source of revenue for the 
public schools, the local property tax is 
the subject of regular debate in school 
finance. It is part of the general concern 
over sources of revenue for the public 
sch(X)ls. Some say that property taxes 
should be abandoned as a source of 
revenue for schools. The argument is 
that taxing property is inefficient and 
unfair as the value of one*s home or 
business is not realized unlit it is sold. 
Pru|)crty lax opponenis suggest thai 
income is the more appropriate measure 



of local wealth; it is what people use to 
pay their taxes. 

Proponents of local property taxes 
call for the improved administration of 
this tax. Property taxes, it is argued, are 
as good a measure of fiscal capacity as 
income or any other measure of wealth, 
perhaps even easier to measure. Be- 
cause property taxes are much less 
subject to short-ieim fluctuations in 
economic activity than sales or income 
tax receipts, they are considered reliable 
as a source of revenue for schools. 
Proponents further argue that property 
tax circuit breakers can be used to 
prevent an unfair burden on the poor or 
fixed income taxpayers. Expect the 
debate over appropriate sources of 
revenue for schools to continue. If 
school costs rise signincandy during the 
1990s, it will place continuing pressure 
on policy makers at the state and local 
levels to find new revenue for schools. 

What Are Other Reasons for the 
Focus on School Finance? 

The property tax is not the only 
reasjn for this renewed interest in 
school finance at the state level. Most 
state aid systems are old, the majority of 
the basic formulas for distributing aid to 
school districts having been designed 
and implemented in the early to mid- 
1970s. As we enter the 1990s, much has 
clianged. Enrollments — stable in the 
early 1970s and declining during the 
middle 1970s and 1980s— are now 
growing again in some parts of the 
country. Land values, particularly in 
agricultural states, are stable to declin- 
ing, plat ing upward pressure on local 
tax rates. The program and service 
requirements of schools have changed 
also, particularly regarding die programs 
and services associated with various 
special student populations. There are 
mary reasons why school funding 
formulas might need significant reform 
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to bring them in line with the times. 

A decade of emphasis on making 
qualitative improvements in the schools 
at the state and local levels may also 
explain the new focus on school finance. 
Efforts to raise graduation requirements, 
mandate expanded student testing and 
assessment, increase teacher salaries, 
and require new services for students 
(for example, early childhood, dropout 
prevention, employment Gaining) have 
amplified concerns about the cost of 
education and highlighted existing 
differences in the resources from district 
to district. 

Fuhrman, Clune, and Elmore (1988) 
concluded, in their review of stale 
education reform initiatives, that the 
performance of state school finance 
systems (for example, their ability to 
provide equal resources) affects local 
ability to respond to education reform 
initiatives. Rosenholtz's (1988) 
research on initiatives designed to 
establish minimum competency 
standards for students and career ladder 
programs for teachers confirms that 
money is an important factor in the 
successful implementation of these 
initiauves. Research evidence, limited 
though it may be, suggests that provid- 
ing adequate revenue in an equalized 
way is key to school improvement 
initiadves around the country. 

How Does School Restructuring 
Affect School Finance? 

Complicating matters are several 
important themes running through the 
restructuring debate of the late 198()s 
and early 1990s. One has to do with 
enhancing the institutional competence 
of schools. This appears to mean a 
number of things — fostering the 
professional growth of teachers, 
providing time and su^uclures that allow 
school staff to i)ay more attention to 
problems of teaching and learning, and 
allowing school staff, particularly 
teachers, to play a greater role in the 
day-to-day operation of schools. 



Anothe'' theme has to do with 
decision-making and governance in 
schools. A popular viewpoint is thai 
schools are in the best position to 
decide how to use the resources at their 
disposal to meet school- and system- 
wide objectives. Schools should decide 
which services to purchase (such as 
lesiing orcurriculunn. specialists) from 
the central disuict or from other sources 
and should determine their staffmg 
needs and how to fill them. A key 
finance issue is the "fair share" of 
resources (in dollars) that are controlled 
at the school site. Should building 
admmistiators receive the monetary 
equivalent of their current staff alloca- 
tions? How are the relative needs of 
schools determined and quantified so 
decentralization does not create 
intradisuict disparities in resources and 
opportunity? 

Finally, restructuring seems to 
involve a basic shift in the incentive 
structure that drives behavior and 
resource allocation in schools. For 
most refonners. this means developing 
new forms of and mechanisms for 
accounu&bility. it has been suggested 
thai schools should develop assessment 
strategies designed to measure problem 
solving and cognitive development. 
Rewards and sanctions, it is argued, 
shouW be linked to these **robust" 
outcome measures so thai the conse- 
quences of success and failure are clear 
and direct. There are many questions. 
How many of the rewards and sanctions 
involve money? If the high achieving 
schools are wealthy and the low 
achieving schools poor, how is the 
wealth-related difference in perfor- 
mance to be addressed — through 
rewards and sanctions or structural 
change in the finance formula? What 
are the costs of school-centered 
assessment instruments and strategies? 

What Are Implications for Local 
Policy Makers? 

There is little doubt that the uadi- 
lional school finance equity issues — 
measuring educational needs and 
assessing the relative fiscal capacity of 
sch(X)l disU'icis — will receive attention 
in the 199()s as policy makers calibrate 
their finance systems to changing 
economic and demographic conditions 
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and accommodate the new programs and 
standards implenr ^nted during the 
1980s. School txiards and adminisu^- 
tors will need to assist state policy 
makers in appropriately defining the 
needs of schools in the new decade, 
helping to translate these needs into 
mechanisms that create fair and ad- 
equate distributions of resources. 

' Of course, education policy making 
in the 1980s has created new equity 
issues. We can expect policy makers at 
all levels to be held accountable not just 
for providing equal dollars per child but 
for (1) the distribution of excellent 
(master/lead) teachers; (2) access to 
curricular offerings and instructional 
experiences; and (3) the availability of 
high-quality facilities and instructional 
materials. When patterns emerge 
between inequities in these resources 
and variables like district size, locauon, 
student characteristics, and wealth, state 
school finance laws are sure to be 
challenged. Ijocal officials must pay 
auention to the impact of these reform 
initiatives witOn district boundaries. 
Unequal distributions among schools 
within districts may also be challenged. 

Finally, school boards and adminis- 
trators must participate aggressively in 
the continuing debate on restructuring 
and education accountability. Recent 
developments in states like Kentucky, 
New Jersey^ and Texas underscore the 
growing link between the allocation of 
resources and the use of those resources 
at the local level. Pressure to relate 
money to student outcomes may grow. 
Efforts to redefme power and authority 
relationships governing the allocation 
and use of resources will condnue under 
the heading of '*site-based decision- 
makins" or related initiatives. The 
traditional school finance linkages 
between funding and local practice are 
already changing. Observe how fully 
funded state programs/mandates are 
giving way to "fiscal incentives'' and 
other approaches for sharing fiscal 
responsibility for state education policy 
goals. Because many districts felt 
constrained by undue regulations, it is 
now popular to grant flexibility in the 
use of existing funds in lieu of providing 
"new" money. In the absence of clear 
knowledge about the success or appro- 
priate use of these strategies, it behooves 
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local leaders to frame local priorities 
carefully and to use skill in interpreting 
the objecdves of state policy makers as 
they legislate in this area. 

What Questions Still Need to Be 
Resolved? 

The current policy debate in educa- 
tion does raise some inieresdng ques- 
tions in school finance: 

What are the costs of restructuring 
die public schools? Can the schools be 
substantially improved without a 
significant infusion of resources? How 
do school finance formulas interact with 
attempts to manage resources at the 
school site? Will restructuring and site- 
based management force states to 
develop a new generation of funding 
mechanisms? To what extent can 
incentives and sanctions be used in a 
state funding formula? 
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EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS 



Program evaluation has long 
been a useful technical tool for 
determining if programs are 
meeting their stated goals. Specialists 
submit reports that help administrators 
to decide changes in curriculum content 
or direction. 

In recent years program evaluators 
have Uiken on an expanded role because 
iheir experience cs^n be of value in every 
stage of the development of the pro- 
gram. This Digest inu^oduces the reader 
to the scope of evaluation and the 
changing roles evaluators are asked to 
play in the school district. 

How Are Educational Programs 
Evaluated? 

Every area of school curriculum is 
designed with certain goals in mind. A 
program ev:>^uation measures the 
outcome of a program based on its 
student-attainment goals, level of 
implementation, and external factors 
such as budgetary constraints and 
community support 

Three categories of insU'uctional 
program evaluation are described by 
Bruce Wayne Tuckman (1985). Forma- 
live evaluation is an internal function 
that feeds results back into the program 
to improve an existing educational unit; 
this kind of evaluation is used fre- 
quently by teachers and school adminis- 
trators to compare outcomes with goals. 
Aiiamment can be measured and 
procedures modified over time. 

Sumniaiive evaluation exists for the 
purpose ol demonstration and documen- 
tation. Various ways of achieving 
similar goals can be compared. 
Summative evaluations help school 
districts analyze their unique character- 
istics and choose the program that will 
best achieve their pedagogical goals. An 
example is the evaluation of the 
adaptability and success in the work 
force of students who have emerged 
from a program. 

Ex post facto evaluation is a study 
Dver time. It attempts to determine if 
new programs, launched without readily 
O 
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predictable results, are achieving the 
desired goals. Here the data generated 
by continuous analysis are compared 
over time and, when available, com- 
pared with data of similar pilot pro- 
grams. Both longitudinal (comparison of 
results over time) and cross-sectional 
(comparison of different student groups) 
results give evaluators the data to 
recommend improvement or termina- 
tion. 

How Have Nontraditional 
Measurements Affected Program 
Evaluation? 

The flrst and most important issue in 
evaluation — how well students achieve 
mastery of new facts and skills — can 
often be measured by standardized tests. 
Verifications of reliability and validity 
are the liunus tests of these standardized 
evaluation tools. Reliability is the 
achievement of consistency in results. 
Consistency is measured in several 
ways: by comparing test results over 
lime (giving the same test at intervals), 
by erade level expectations, and by 
national percentile rankings. Validity is 
the degree to which a test actually 
measures what it claims to measure, that 
is, the successful apprc^riation of 
intended subject matter. 

However, standardized testing 
involves a plethora of statistical uncer- 
tainties that have led some program 
evaluators lo adopt other techniques to 
measure student attainment. Several 
alternative testing methods are being 
used: (I) standardized interviews allow 
students* responses to be compared and 
summarized; (2) direct tests (sometimes 
verbal) such as reading and math 
demonstrations enable teachers to gauge 
strengths and weaknesses and determine 
competency beyond mere right and 
wrong answers; and (3) students* notes, 
an work, and other material can be 
inspected for evidence of mastery. 

Edward F. DeRoach (1988) thinks 
that relying on an array of achievement. 
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literacy, and minimal competency 
testing overemphasizes cognitive- 
achievement factors while disregarding 
affective-aesthetic development. He 
suggests using a program evaluation 
profile that reveals less tangible values 
such as: (1) program description that 
evaluates the nature of the community 
and the cultural/occupational back- 
ground of parents; (2) program objec- 
tives that would measure performance 
in American history, for example, by 
involvement in school political activity 
or community service; (3) program 
con'ent that ranges from knowledge ot 
the facts to facility with placing 
information in larger contexts; and (4) 
processes that measure listening, 
questioning, summarizing, solving, and 
creating skills, as well as social skills 
such as tolerance, respect, and fairness 
to others. It remains unclear whether 
such **performance-based** assessmf'nts 
can be usefully compared across ^^ide- 
ranging student populations. 

How Does Community and School 
Board Input Affect Program 
Evaluation? 

The role of citizen judgments in 
program evaluation was the focus of 
four studies conducted by the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory 
in Portland, Oregon. Nick L. Smith 
(1983) notes the growing pressure for 
citizens and their representatives 
(school boards) to participate in school 
planning and review activities. Based 
on the American tradition of local 
control of education, it is thought that 
increased parental participation on 
boards developing new educational 
philosophies and innovative curricula 
would make school district programs 
more responsive to local ideological, 
economic, and cultural values. 

The study concluded that citizen 
judgments must be used judiciously to 
avoid bias, but that such judgments can 
be predictive of comiiuinity responsive- 
ness and receptivity to future collabora- 
tion. Program evaluators have paid 



more alienlion to political factors in 
recent years as evaluation has become a 
stronger force in program design. Hence, 
attention to public sentiment needs to be 
a high priority. 

How Do Administrators View 
Evaluations? 

For principals and superintendents, 
the purpose of program evaluation is to 
provide information to help them make 
decisions regarding programs. In 
general, principals feel that the benefits 
of evaluations are minimal because of 
their inability to measure program 
components that are of real importance, 
or because principals* own proximity to 
the everyday realities of the educational 
process gives them what they feel is a 
better basis for understanding needs and 
implementing change. Superintendents 
tend 10 be more positive about the value 
of program evaluation. In particular, 
evaluations that reported deficiencies 
and discussed possible solutions were 
highly rated. Second in importance are 
personal meetings with evaluation 
personnel. 

In small schools, the missing element 
m evaluations seems to be the attempt to 
luukc .such studies systematic, purposive, 
cyclical, comprehensive, and well- 
communicated (James R. Sanders 1988). 
Sanders suggests that a Program Review 
Committee (PRC), composed of the 
superintendent, principal, grade level 
chairperson, and an educational special- 
ist, be established. Each year the 
committee should conduct a review of 
one or two programs, so that each 
program receives careful scrutiny once 
every live years. 

What Arc the New Roles for 
Evaiuators? 

According to Jody L. Fitzpatrick 
(1988), the job of the evaluator is 
expanding from technical roles to 
|H)litical and advisory roles. In innova- 
tive programs, defmed as those still in a 
research and development phase, 
evaiuators help identify goals and 
develop a strategy for accomplishing 
these goals. 

Another new role for the evaluator is 
translating policy questions developed 
by school boards and legislators into the 
more precise questions of program 
evaluation. In this role, the evaluator 
helps fashion new and innovative 
programs with features that are readily 
measurable. Once pilot programs are 
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begun, the evaluator then has the 
opportunity to determine how fully the 
program was implemented before 
evaluating its effectiveness. According 
to Fitzpatrick, evaluation questions 
imply certain design decisions. Besides 
content, these questions can help 
determine the parameters of cost, time, 
and the availability of professional 
personnel. 

The program manager can monitor 
the innovative {program through the oral 
briefmgs and written reports of the 
program evaluator. To be effective, 
communication should be ongoing and 
not limited to a final report at the end of 
the year. This makes the reporting of 
evaluation findings to the state-level 
policy nmkers more sensitive and 
precise. Thus, the use of an evaluator as 
program panner is effective at every 
stage of program development for 
integrating differing levels of under- 
standing and shifts in accountability. 
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EVALUATING PRINCIPALS 



Principals are often in limbo. 
They work in schools, but they 
are not teachers. They are 
educational managers, but they often 
have little contact with other managers. 
Given principals* ambiguous status, it is 
not suriHising that they often receive 
only perfunctory evaluations. Yet 
effective principals are essential to 
effective schools. Their development— 
and a district's health — depends on 
regular and thoughtful assessment 

Why Should Principals Be 
Evaluated? 

Principal evaluation brings many 
benefits. Kathy Weiss (1989) notes that 
ii en' ourages communication within 
organizations, facilitates mutual goal 
setting by principals and superinten- 
dents, sensitizes evaluators to principals* 
needs, and motivates principals to 
improve. Some 97 percent of the 
administrators in her study agreed that 
the process of evaluation had encour- 
aged communication between principals 
and superintendents, and 88 percent 
agreed that the principals had improved 
as a result. 

In general, principal evaluation is of 
two broad types: formative and 
summative. Formative evaluatioi. is 
relatively informal and is geared toward 
helping principals improve. Summative 
evaluation is more structured. Its goal is 
to precisely evaluate performance, and it 
IS often used to facilitate decisions over 
compensation or tenure. 

According lo Stephen Peters and 
Naida Tushnet Bagenstos (1988), in the 
late I98()s about thrce-quaricrs of slates 
had mandated or planned to mandate the 
practice. Fifteen years earlier, only a 
few states required a principal evalua- 
tion program. 

What Are Some Common 
Problems of Principal Evaluation? 

In spite of its growing popularity, 
principal evaluation often receives short 
shrift, due, in part, to confusion and 
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misperception about the purpose of 
evaluation and the formation and 
application of evaluation criteria. 

A survey by Daniel Duke and 
Richard Stiggins (198S) found that 
nearly three-quarters of supervisors and 
principals are either completely or 
reasonably satisfied with their principal 
evaluation systems. Yet the same 
survey showed that superintendents 
often perceive the evaluations as being 
more thorough than the principals do, 
and that only a handful of districts have 
clearly defined performance levels. 
Many scnools also rely on standardized 
checidist ratings that are not tailored to 
a particular school's needs 
(McCurdyl983). 

Considerable confusion often exists 
about the purpose of principal evalua- 
tion (Peters and Bagenstos 1988). 

In addition, confusion over evalua- 
tion criteria vitiates many evaluation 
projects. William Harrison and Kent 
Peterson (1986) note that sampling of 
performance is often spotty and that 
principals frequently are unsure how 
assessment criteria are weighted. Only 
58 percent of the principals they 
surveyed said that the expectations for 
their performance had been made clear 
prior to each year's evaluation. Indeed, 
the same survey revealed that superin- 
tendents defme principals largely as 
instructional leaders, whereas principals 
tend to believe that their superinten- 
dents perceive them largely as adminis- 
Uators. 

Such studies underscore the need for 
more effective principal evaluation, but 
assessment has its costs. Duke and 
Stiggins (1985) point out that superin- 
tendents often feel unable to use such 
evaluations, since they lack the money 
to reward good principals or the power 
to terminate poor ones. Ronald Lindahl 
(1986) found that principals who have 
enjoyed high reputations often resist a 
more systematic program of evaluation, 
apparendy fearing that they have little 
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to gain and much to lose by the process. 
Ambitious assessment programs can 
also cost time and money. Hence, 
Peters and Bagenstos (1988) suggest 
that school districts deflne precisely 
what they hope to gain by principal 
evaluation and that diey resist the urge 
to overstep that defmition. 

What Are the First Steps in 
Designing a Principal Evaluatior 
System? 

Principal evaluation works best when 
It is not simply imposed from above. 
Richard Manatt (1989) suggests starting 
with a stakeholder's meeting of no more 
than twenty-five people. Jerry Valentine 
(1987) proposes a committee of about a 
dozen people, one half of them princi- 
pals. That committee assesses other 
principal evaluation programs with the 
aid of a consultant, drafts a plan and 
submits it to the principals for amend- 
men^ and then sends the revised plan to 
the school board. An inservice session 
can familiarize principals with the 
evaluation process and defuse their 
anxiety over it. 

Principal evaluation does not exist in 
a vacuum. It relates to the statements of 
purpose, long-range plans, goals, and 
job descriptions that districts and 
schools may have already formulated. 
The urban school disuict described by 
Lindahl (1986) created precise job 
descriptions that ''became the format for 
the summative evaluation instrument." 
The district incorporated individualized 
or formative goals by requiring each 
school to develop annual campus 
improvement plans and by requiring 
each principal to establish annual 
personal growth plans. Evaltiation, then« 
is linked to both organizational and 
personal goals. 

Principals should be intimately 
involved in the goal-setting process, and 
they should certainly be fully informed 
of how the various goals will be 
weighted and assessed. This knowledge 
encourages principals to focus on the 
aspects of their job deemed most 



imporianu George Redlem (1986) 
describes a school district that bases its 
assessment of principals entirely on how 
well they attain mutually established 
goals. 

Although it cannot substitute for on- 
the-job evaluation, assessment centers 
can offer principals intensive observa- 
tion and feedback. The National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals sponsors several such centers 
(Anderson 1989). 

What Are the Tools Used in 
Principal Evaluation? 

Valentine (1987) identifies a broad 
range of sources that can be collected to 
evaluate principals: attendance and test 
records, committee reports, newsletters, 
clippings, and time logs. He particularly 
urges supervisors to shadow principals, 
10 lake extensive notes on their actions 
und conversations. Data from these 
notes can then be transferred to the 
prmcipars evaluation form. Surveys of 
teachers, support staff, students, and 
parents can provide quantifiable 
evidence tor key aspecls of the 
principalis job. 

BellSouth Corporation has developed 
a particularly thorough survey instru- 
ment that teachers and others use to 
assess principals* behavior in eighty- 
nine different areas (Anderson). The 
program includes an extensive followup 
session to facilitate interpretion of ihe 
results. Unsolicited comments from a 
broad range of sources can also play a 
large role in documenting performance. 

Many people, then, can participate in 
principal evaluation. Those who are 
supervised by the principal should, of 
course, enjoy anonymity. The urban 
district Lindahl (1986) studied uses a 
mixture of survey questionnaires, self- 
cvuluation, and evaluation teams. The 
teams consist of three people: the 
principal's supervisor, the director of 
secondary or primary education, and a 
peer selected by the principal. Team 
evaluations tend to be more balanced 
than solitary ones. Principals are often 
wary of peer evaluation (Anderson 
1989, Duke and Stiggins 1985). 

The evaluation material can be used 
in several ways. Summative assessments 
are concerned with pay and tenure, but 
they can also serve as an instrument for 
remedial professional development. 
Formative and summative evaluations 
alike can be part of an ongoing process, 
not just an annual one. Anderson 



(1989), for example, advocates prompt 
postobservation feedback conferences. 
Valentine (1987) points out that serious 
deficiencies should be identified at these 
conferences and growth plans con- 
structed for remedying them. Hence a 
principal's year-end evaluation should 
contain few surprises. 

What Are Some Models for 
Principal Evaluation? 

Ideal principal evaluation systems are 
cooperative and flexible. Principals in 
the Pitt County Schools of Greenville, 
North Carolina, woric with their eval- 
uators to establish individualized annual 
performance plans and goals (Redfem 
1986). Those plans are accompanied by 
the state's assessment instrument, a 
standardized list of thirty-eight items 
that describe the principals* major 
responsibilites. 

In Oregon, North Clackamas School 
District uses two assessment systems for 
principals (Anderson 1989). The 
professional accountability program is 
for principals who have yet to complete 
three years in the district Their 
evaluation instrument has eight job 
functions, each with several perfor- 
mance standards. The supervisor 
conducts at least three observations a 
year and provides narrative reports of 
each one. Principal-teacher conferences 
are also taped and reviewed. Those 
principals who do not meet performance 
standards are placed in a remedial cycle. 

North Clackamas* s more experienced 
principals are in its professional devel- 
opment evaluation program. They 
establish personal goals for two to three 
years, and the district provides tuition, 
release time, and travel allowances to 
assist them. Comments one participant: 
"It takes you off the treadmill of being 
evaluated every year" (Anderson 1989). 
One principal designed a curricular 
mapping system to bring the district's 
testing and insu-uctional programs into 
alignment. These principals receive 
summative evaluations every four years. 
Cash incentives of over $1,()(X) are 
available for those who meet their 
professional goals. 

North Clackamas School District 
uses formative, annual evaluations for 
its junior principals and employs 
surveys and frequent observations to 
measure performance in preselected 
areas. The formative evaluation for 
senior principals is less structured and 
encourages autonomous projects that 



will benefit both the principal and the 
district, 
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FISCAL POLICY ISSUES 
AND SCHOOL REFORM 



At the dawn of a new decade we 
look back on the 1980s as a 
period of major education 
reform in areas ranging from restructur- 
ing curriculum to parental choice. 
These ambitious initiatives advocate 
changes not solely for the sake of 
improving education but to assist the 
nation in recapturing its competitive 
edge (Bernstein 1981))^ Yet 
policymakers have rarely analyzed the 
fiscal dimensions of reform on schools. 

This digest is intended to help school 
disU'ict leaders understand the most 
important fiscal policy issues generated 
by education reform and to help them 
respond to those issues with sound fiscal 
munagement and an emphasis on cost- 
effectiveness and accountability. 

What Important Fiscal Policy 
Issues Face Schools? 

Contemporary fiscal policy issues are 
tied to the educational policy issues that 
emerged over the past several years of 
education reform. Beginning with A 
Nation at Risk in 1983. reform initia- 
tives spread state by state leaving few 
untouched. Although reform efforts 
varied greatly across and within states, 
they centered on five major areas: 
resu^ucturing curriculum, the teaching 
profession, student outcomes, school 
management, and parental choice » 

Many schools have returned to a 
traditional curriculum emphasizing core 
subjects, increased graduation require- 
ments, and longer school days and years. 
Teacher reforms tiave centered on 
upgrading compensation through direct 
across-the-board increases, incentive 
pay plans, and career ladders^ For 
student outcomes, reforms have placed 
greater emphasis on testing, from 
kindergarten through college. 

Reform in school management has 
iocuscd on school sites where principals 
have responsibility for planning, 
instruction, and budgeting often in 
collaboration with school councils. 
Choice programs allow parents to select 
sch(X)ls either within a district or across 
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district lines but are generally limited to 
public schools. 

All these reforms may be synthe- 
sized into two critical fiscal policy 
issues: How is education reform to be 
financed, and do die dollars spent on 
education reform make a difference? 

The first question speaks to the 
appropriate balance in the local/state/ 
federal partnership, an unresolved 
policy issue. The second focuses on 
student outcomes, more specifically, 
increased student achievement (For a 
sobering discussion of the results of 
twenty years of research on the 
relationship between expenditures and 
student performance, see Eric 
Hanushek*s 1989 article.) 

Why Should Schools Be 
Concerned with These Issues? 

Reforms cost money; they require 
either an infusion of new dollars or a 
redistribution of current revenues. 
Reforms numdated at the state and 
federal levels, if not fully funded, 
increase die fiscal burden on school 
districts or cause a shift in funding 
from other programs. Locally based 
reforms have the same fiscal impact 
since diey necessitate either an increase 
in local taxes or a reduction in spending 
on existing programs. Here are ex- 
amples of potential costs from each of 
the reform areas: 

Restructuring curriculum. Increas- 
ing graduation requirements starts a 
''domino-effect" on costs, the largest 
expenditure being additional staff 
salaries. More rigorous graduation 
requirements may also translate into a 
longer school day and increased costs 
for utilities and maintenance. 

The teaching profession. Compen- 
sation reform to retain current teachers 
and attract talented newcomers, 
incentive pay plans, and career ladders 
arc the cosUiest of education reforms, 
because salaries and benefits consume 
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over half of the district operating budget 
(Fox 1987). 

Student outcomes. Implementation 
of districtwide competency-based 
testing may appear to entail minimal 
cost, but small costs snowball. They 
include startup costs, purchase or 
development of tests, scoring, inservicc 
education, and staff release time. 

School management. Moving the 
level of decision-making to the school 
may appear to be cost-free, but substan* 
tial hidden costs exist. Increased 
clerical demands come with site-level 
planning, budgeting, and school 
councils. Inservice education for 
administrators, teachers, and school 
council members is essential to prepare 
them for die transition from centrali/a- 
tion to decentralization (White 1989). 

Parental choice. Choice programs 
vary widely in cost Even small-scale 
indistrict plans involve administrative 
coordination costs. Also school 
districts generally spend resources in 
educating parents as to the choices 
available, for example, through mail- 
ings. 

Widi regard to the second fiscal 
policy issue, schools need to ask 
whether education reform dollars arc 
making a difference, because a watch* 
word for the 1990s will be accountabil- 
ity. After a significant infusion of state 
funds in die 1980s, policymakers and 
taxpayers want results. Cost-effective- 
ness is also emerging as an important 
concept; diat is, are schools making the 
best possible use of all resources? 
Schools must demonsuate in tangible 
terms efficient use of resources and a 
larger bottom line in terms of test 
scores. 

How Can School Districts Practice 
Sound Fiscal Management? 

Schools can successfully meet these 
challenges with two major sU'ategies. 
First is practicing sound fiscal manai^e- 
ment, and second is an emphasis on 
cost-effectiveness and accountability, 
which are addressed in the next section. 



Gilbert Hentschke (1988) noted that a 
shift in authority must occur with site- 
based fiscal management. A prerequi- 
site for assuming this new authority is 
mastery of these skills: budget literacy, 
budget construction, costing out 
alternatives, monitoring revenues and 
expendiiurest and computer literacy. 
School-based management becomes a 
meaningless exercise unless all partici- 
pants are fluent in fiscal management. 

Budget literacy involves reading, 
understanding, interpreting, and analyz- 
ing a Dudget. Participants tie educa- 
tional objectives to expenditures at the 
program (grade/subject), school, and 
district levels. 

Also necessary are budget construc- 
tion skills. The principal and school 
council synthesize program budgets into 
a school budget, and so they must be 
able to construct program and school 
budgets. Classroom teachers need skills 
in developing program budgets. Costing 
out alternatives means calculating the 
costs of different means to reach 
educational goals. **Packages" contain- 
ing different mixes of personnel, 
materials, supplies, equipment, and 
facilities are developed for comparison 
and evaluation. 

A budget represents a blueprint for 
revenues and expendittires, often 
requiring modifications during the 
school year. In a school-based manage- 
ment environment, the principal has 
responsibility for monitoring school 
revenues and expenditures regulariy — 
monthly « quarteriy, annually. 

Computer literacy on an electronic 
spreadsheet enables all participants to 
easily construct a budget, cost out 
alternatives, and monitor revenues and 
expenditures. 

How can school districts achieve 
cost-effectiveness and accountability? 

Sound fiscal management provides 
the foundation for cost-effectiveness. 
In layperson's terms, it means selecting 
the best alternative at the least cost, n^t 
necessarily the cheapest one. For 
example, in purchasing student desks, 
durability is an important consideration. 
The cheapest product may cost more in 
the long run because it is of poor 
quality. Requiring those making 
expenditure requests to cost out alterna- 
tives is one method to ensure cost- 
el fcctiveness. 

Accounuibility, defined as responsi- 
bility lor results, builds on the base of 



sound fiscal management and cost- 
effectiveness. If a district practices 
sound fiscal management and consis- 
tently selects the most cost-effective 
options, school officials will be comfort- 
able jtistifying their fiscal decisioi^s 
before any audience. 

Where can school districts find those 
with expertise to assist them in honing 
these skills? District personnel, such as 
the central office administrator in charge 
of budgeting, welcome the opportunity 
to share their knowledge. State educa- 
tion departments frequently offer 
inservice education. Also, professional 
organizations at the local, regional, state, 
and national levels provide expertise or 
maintain a ''bank** of qualified individu- 
als. Finally, textbooks such as 
Haitman*s (1988) constitute a useful 
resource for practitioners. 

What Critical Fiscal Policy Issues 
Lie Beyond the 1990s? 

As wave after wave of reform crashes 
over schools, it may be difficult to find 
time to reflect on and plan for critical 
educational and fiscal policy issues only 
glimpsed on the horizon. If the U.S. 
wishes to regain its competitive edge in 
the world economic market, a rethinking 
of the federal role will be necessary 
particularly in the funding of student 
equity issues and techiK)logical innova- 
tions in learning. 

Student equity issues address the 
health and welfare of at-risk children so 
that they will be successful learners and 
earners. In spite of valiant efforts by 
schools to meet the needs of at-risk 
students, the rates of high school 
dropouts and teen pregnancy remain 
high. Coordination of services provided 
by federal, state, and local agencies is 
essential, and the federal government is 
in the best position to implement and 
fund such a system. 

While student equity issues often 
center on urban areas, equal access to a 
quality education is an issue for students 
in rural areas. Distance learning offers 
these students the possibility of a 
broader curriculum. This technology is 
in the early stages, however, and 
requires large investments that are 
beyond the capabilities of individual 
states. The federal government is in a 
strategic place to invest in development 
and assist states in implementation of 
this technology (Piele 1989). 
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GANGS 



Although youth gangs have 
existed in the cities of the 
United States almost as long as 
the nation itself, trends during the last 
two decades have alarmed school and 
com-munity officials. Gangs* now 
more violent than ever, are spreading to 
new locations. Warns Clarence 
Terhune, di-rector of the California 
Youth Authority, **the problem can 
erupt anywhere at almost any time'' 
(Kay McKinney 1988). 

What Is a Gang? 

Gangs vary tremendously in compo- 
sition and activities. Irving Spergel 
(1989) suggests the following working 
dd iniiion: ^'juvenile and young adults 
associating together for serious, 
especially violent, criminal behavior 
with special concerns for *turf\'' Turf 
can signify the control of a physical 
territory, a criminal enterprise, or both. 

Defense of turf can lead lo extreme 
violence. As Captain Raymond Gott of 
the Los Angeles Sheriffs Office says, 
simply "wearing the wrong color in a 
certain neighborhood can get you 
killed'' (McKinney). Turf lines are 
normally drawn in the neighborhoods, 
but gang rivalries also have a devastat- 
ing impact on schools. Often, even 
non-gang members begin bringing 
weapons to school for ''protection" Irom 
robberies and gang violence (Cindy 
Tursman 1989). 

Asian, black, Hispanic, white and 
inicrraciai gangs exist, ranging in size 
trom a tew members to thousands. 
Ages range from preteen to adult, but 
the average age is dropping — from 15 
in 1984, to 13 1/2 in 1987 (McKinney). 
The vast majority of gang members are 
male (Spergel). 

Most gang members advertise their 
membership by distinctive dress and 
behaviors, including handkerchiefs and 
shoelaces of specific colors, jewelry, 
latloos.jargon, and hand gestures. They 
mark their territory and challenge other 
gangs with spray-painted graffiti or 
gang symbols. The National School 
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Safety Center (NSSC 1988) provides an 
excellent summary of the characteristics 
of different types of gangs. 

Why Do Gang- Form? 

According to Larry Rawles, deputy 
director of Philadelphia's Crisis Inter- 
vention Networic, gang membership 
offers kids status, acceptance, and self- 
esteem they haven't found elsewhere 
(Del Stover 1986). In poorer communi- 
ties, a breakdown of family and com- 
munity structures may leave kids more 
receptive to gang recruiunent How- 
ever, gangs can also foim in affluent 
areas among kids who feel alienated 
from friends and families (Stover). 

Financial gain is a powerful motive 
for gang involvement, especially for 
impoverished youths with poor educa- 
tion and lack of access to decent jobs 
(McKinney). The vast sums of money 
available through the drug trade have 
increased the size of gangs, both by 
recruitment and by longer retention of 
members. Usually only a few adult 
gang members make large sums of 
money. Aware that courts treat juve- 
niles far more leniently than adtUts, they 
shield themselves by using juvenile 
gang members as everything from 
lookouts to gang hiunen (NSSC). Drug 
trafficking makes u^adilional turf batdes 
bloodier by providing t)\e money for 
sophisticated weaponry, and it creates 
new sources of conflict as rival gangs 
fight over lucrative drug territories 
(McKinney). 

Where Are Gangs a Problem and 
How Do They Spread? 

Gangs continue lo be active in large 
cities where they have been long 
established, and they are spreading lo 
suburbs and smaller cities. Pressure by 
police and rivals and the lure of higher 
drug profits push gangs to seek new 
territories (Dan Bryant 1989). Mean- 
while, in many midsize communities 
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factory closings and business failures 
create unemployment and poverty, 
^'conditions conducive to gang activity** 
(Tursman). 

In some cides, like ^hicago and 
Philadelphia, gang activity is actually 
stabilizing or declining as their gangs 
move into other cities like Detroit and 
Milwaukee (Tursman). Gangs flourish 
in Los Angeles, the current ''gang 
capital of the U.S.," in spite ol in- 
creased community and police cITons, 
and have spread like cancer to sur- 
rounding communities (Stover), The 
Drug Enforcement Agency has con- 
firmed the presence of members ol Los 
Angeles gangs in forty-nine oiher cities 
across the nation. Chris Baca, director 
of Albuquerque's Yoiiih Development, 
Inc., warns other midsize cities to react 
quickly; by the time Albuquerque 
acknowledged it had a problem, gangs 
with Los Angeles origins were firmly 
established (McKinney). 

School officials in Eugene, Oregon, 
aware of the dramatic increase in gang 
activity in nearby PorUand, recently 
made a unique attempt to block its 
spread to their own community. On 
(October 2, 1989, eighteen-year-old 
Robbie Robinson, accompanied by two 
friends wearing gang colors, enrolled at 
South Eugene High School. Adminis- 
trdtors contacted Jefferson High School 
in PorUand, Robinson^s previous high 
school, and learned he had an extensive 
record of gang activity and had boon 
barred from finishing high school there. 
On Robinson^s first day of attendance, a 
group of seven additional teens dressed 
in gang fashion entered and walked 
through the halls. One of them an- 
nounced that he, too, planned to enroll. 

Principal Don Jackson suspended 
Robinson. A week later, in the first 
such action in the nation, the school 
board sought an injunction in Lane 
County Circuit Court to bar the student 
permanently from the city*s schools, not 
on the basis of any specific actions, but 
because **his mere presence at the 
school in clothing associated with gang 



membership constitutes a danger to the 
health and safety of students" (Jeff 
Wright 1989). On November 8, the 
injunction was granted. 

Some citizens expressed concern 
about the constitutionality of the ruling, 
but members of the local chapter of the 
NAACP and of the Community Coali- 
tion for the Prevention of Gangs 
applauded the action. Said Jackson, 
"You don't un-gang a community. We 
may not be able to keep it ouu but at 
least we have to ury** (personal inter- 
view, May 7, 1990). 

How Can School OfTicials Fight 
Gang Activity? 

Experts agree the schools must be 
established as neutral ground. Any- 
thing related to gang membership should 
be banned: weapons, violence, illegal 
activity, gang-identified clothing, 
insigr^ia, and gestures. Staff can expect 
to be tested constantly by the subtle and 
changing forms of gang symbols. 

Administrators must communicate 
clear, consistent standards of discipline 
and enforce them. In a study of Ohio 
gang activity. Dr. Ronald Huff found 
that teachers who backed down in 
confrontations were more likely to be 
assaulted than teachers who were fair 
but firm (Bryant). The NSSC details a 
number of specific conflict prevention 
sirategiej>. 

Graffiti should be painted over 
immediately. Not only does this signal 
that school property is not the gang*s, it 
also discourages rival gangs from 
responding with more graffiti, or worse, 
defacing their rival's symbols, which 
can lead to retaliation and violence. 

Anti-gang policies of the Portland 
school superintendent included search- 
ing students and lockers if there were 
mdications of drugs or weapons, and 
expelling and referring to juvenile court 
any student found to possess weapons 
(McKinney). 

Some districts split up gangs by 
transferring disruptive students. This 
may reduce friction, but Spergel warns 
new problems sometimes result; a gang 
member may be picked out if he is 
transferred to a school dominated by 
another gang (Stover). Schools may 
also offer alternative educational 
programs for gang members (Richard 
Arthur 1989). 

Districts unused to gang activity may 
be rclucunt to acknowledge its appear- 
ance, Roberto Rivera, director of the 
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Chicago Intervention Network, urges 
school boards to encourage administra- 
tors to be alert for signs of gang activity 
and assure them that reporting problems 
won*t reflect adversely on them (Sto- 
ver). 

Preventive efforts are also imrortant. 
Chicago schools offer recreauonal 
alternatives to gang activity by .<^iaying 
open for evening extracurricular 
activities (Stover). The City of Para- 
mount, California, has developed an 
anti-gang curriculum entitled ''Altema- 
tives to Gang Membership** (Tursman). 
Experts stress the importance of starting 
prevention programs in the early 
eleme^itary grades in order to circum- 
vent gang influence (Bryant). Spergel 
suggests specifically targeting **youth 
who give clear indication of gang 
involvement*" as opposed to those 
identified as generally ''at-risk/* Some 
warning signs include evidence of child 
abuse, behavior and personality changes, 
gang-identified dress, sudden unex- 
plained wealth, and increased substance 
abuse (NSSC). 

How Can Schools and 
Communities Jointly Fight 
Gangs? 

Information sharing is vital. Milwau- 
kee School Security chief Jerry Mourn- 
ing urges schools to keep abreast of 
gang rivalries: "You need to know 
what's happening in the community. 
What happens over the weekend, we 
handle on Monday mornings** (Stover). 
In Chicago, the school board receives 
monthly reports on student assaults from 
each school to give them an overview of 
citywide O'ends (Stover). 

Police expertise can benefit schools. 
In Chicago, police have trained 6tO(X) 
teachers to identify gang behaviors. 
Milwaukee school administrators and 
police meet periodically to exchange 
information on gang activities. Police 
can also train school staff to handle 
armed or violent youths (Stover). 

In many communities, schools have 
joined law enforcement, judicial, and 
civil authorities to create coordinated 
anti-gang programs, such as the Phila- 
delphia Crisis Intervention Network and 
the Chicago Intervention Network. 
School boards in Pasadena and 
Compton, California, have invited the 
Los Angeles Community Youth Gang 
Services **to conduct weekly seminars 
for fourth, fifth, and sixth graders on the 
dangers of becoming involved with a 
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sureet gang" (Stover). The NSSC lisLs a 
number of successful school and 
community programs, some preventive 
in nature* 

Sometimes anti-gang efforts go 
beyond the community. In 1985, Illinois 
passed legislation increasing penalties 
for distribution or sale of weapons and 
drugs within 1,000 feet of school 
property. New Jersey recently estab- 
lished similar safe-school zones 
(Tursman). Even comprehensive cfforis 
may be unable to eliminate gangs. But 
school officials can take steps to control 
gang activity within their sphere, and 
they can make valuable contributions to 
reducing the problem in their communi- 
ties. 
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INVOLVING AT-RISK FAMILIES IN 
THEIR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 



I never see the parents I need to 
see/* more than one teacher has 
complained* These are the 
parents of children at risk — at risk of 
failing, of dropping out, of having what 
in today's world accounts to no future at 
all. 

The benefits to children whose 
parents are involved in the educational 
process arc well-known: substantial 
research links family involvement to 
both academic and social success of 
children at school. Of all youth, at-risk 
children, whose numbers are increasing, 
have the most to gain from parent 
involvement Consequendy, schools 
need to find ways to reach at-risk 
families. 

Who Is At Risk? 

Most children arc "at risk" at some 
time or another. James Comer states 
timt ''given increasing divorce rates, the 
growing numbers of single parcnt 
families and families in which both 
parents work, and the general complex- 
ity of modem life, even children of 
well-educated, middle-class parents can 
come to school unprepared because of 
ihc su-ess their families are undergo- 
ing." (quoted by Lynn Olson 1990) 

Certain children, however, are in 
critical need of social intervention. 
These are generally the children who 
have iradiiionally been termed *'at-risk.** 
They are usually poor minorities often 
I rom other cultural backgrounds. 

Why Is Parent Involvement 
Especially Important for At-Kisk 
Children? 

The main reason parental involve- 
ment with the schools is so important 
for at-risk children is that their home 
and school worlds are so different. 
**The predictable consequence in such 
situations is that children usually 
embrace the familiar home culture and 
reject the unfamiliar school culture, 
including its academic components and 
goals " .says Muriel Hamillon-Lee 
(1988). 
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Suzanne Ziegler (1987) suggests it 
may be particularly important for 
teachers to develop communication with 
parents of at-risk children so that both 
understand the others' settings and 
expectations which may alter both 
settings. That is, school can become 
more home-like and home can have a 
school component Or, as Joyce Epstein 
(1987) points out, family-like schools 
make students feel part of a ''school 
family,** where they receive individual 
attention which improves motivation. 

Why Haven't Schools Been 
Reaching At-Risk Parents? 

Traditional methods of parental 
involvement do not work with at-risk 
parents. In addition, the history of 
relauonships between poor and minority 
parents and schools has been very 
different than those of the middle class. 
Barriers and misperceptions that exist 
for both parents and schools include: 

Parents. At-risk parents may have 
feelings of inadequacy, failure, and poor 
self-worth, as well as negative experi- 
ence with schools. Other cultures, as 
well as many low-income patents in 
general, see schools as institutionalized 
audiority and, therefore, leave it to the 
teachers to educate their children. 
Additionally, there are economic, 
emotional, and time constraints (some 
families are struggling just to survive) 
and logistical problems such as lack of 
child care, transportauon, and schedul- 
ing conflicts. In cultural minority 
families, involving parents can be 
furdier complicated by language 
barriers. 

Teachers and Schools. Teacher 
auitudes play a large part in the aca- 
demic success of at-risk children. 
Teachers who have low expectations for 
at-risk children, or who believe that at- 
risk parents don*t care about their 
children and donH want to be involved 
in their cducauon may conuibute to 
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childrens* failure. Teachers also may 
feel uncertain about how to maintain 
their role as experts while still involving 
parents. 

According to Diana T. Slaughter and 
Valerie Shahariw Kuehne (1988), 
schools tend to see the parental role as 
traditional and perhaps passive and 
home-based, whereas many parents are 
interested in more active roles. Schools 
are often guilty of not taking the initia- 
tive to ask parents for help, and of not 
welcoming their participation. Finally, 
schools often organize events for their 
own convenience and pay litde allenlion 
to the needs of at-risk parents. 

What Can Be Done about These 
Obstacles? 

Schools should consider adopting new 
beliefs and premises, based largely on 
the work of Rhoda Becher (Ziegler), Don 
Davies (1989), and Jean Krasnow 
(1990): 

1. Successful at-risk programs begin 
with the premise that it*s not any single 
person*s or gix}up*s fault that a child or 
group of children is not learning; nor is 
it the schoors fault. We are all respon- 
sible and dependent on each other. 

2. All families have su-engdis. 
Successful programs emphasize them 
and let parents know these sU'cnglhs are 
valued. This also means it isn't helpful 
to view at-risk families as deficients or 
as failures. 

3. Most parents really care about their 
children. Successful programs acknowl- 
edge and express this. Studies of poor 
and minority parents in Maryland, New 
England, and the Southwest, for in- 
stance, have found that parents care 
deeply about their children's education 
but may not know how to help. (M. 
Sandra Reeves 1988) 

4. Parents can learn new techniques. 
Successful programs help parents 
idenufy what diey*re capable of doing 
and how to overcome obstacles. One 
way to do this is by teaching them new 
skills and behaviors, such as helping 
their children through home learning. 



5. Cultural differences are both valid 
und valuable. Successful programs learn 
about other cultures and respect their 
beliefs. They find ways of building on 
the loyalty and obedience, for example, 
that Hispanic parents instill in their 
children. 

6. Many family forms exist and are 
legitimate. Successful programs involve 
stepparents or even grandparents, and 
provide family support where resources 
are limited. 

7. All individuals and families need 
10 teel empowered, especially at-risk 
families who often feel powerless and 
out of control. Successful programs ask 
parents what they'd be interested in 
doing and work with their agendas first 
Some also train at-risk parents to be part 
ot their school's decision-making 
groups. 

8. Partnership with at*hsk families is 
impossible without collaboration with 
other community agencies. Schools 
cannot provide all the services that at- 
risk families need, such as parenting 
education, counsehng, health care, and 
housing. The school staff also needs to 
function m a collaborative way with 
each other for real change to occur. 

How Do I Begin a Program for 
Working with At-Risk Families? 

The Hispanic Policy Development 
Project's publication (Siobhan Nicolau 
and Carmen Lydia Ramos 1990) offers 
guidelines, based on successful projects, 
that are useful for most at-risk groups: 

• Be sure youVe totally committed; half- 
hearted attempts do not accomplish 
much. There must be active support by 
ihc principal and staff. All the 
Hispanic projects that lacked the 
support of teachers and principals 
fulled to increase parent involvement. 

• Assign a project coordinator — someone 
who understands the culture and 
background of the parents and is 
sincerely dedicated. Give the coordina- 
tor time to do the job. Nicolau and 
Ramos found that leadership was the 
single most important element in 
launching a .successful program with 
Hispanic parents. 

• Be prepared to be innovative and 
flexible. The Hispanic projects that 
failed were those where new techniques 
were not tried, or where things were 
done "the way wc have always done 
It." 



• Use sU'ong, personal outreach. ''The 
personal approach,*' say Nicolau and 
Ramos, ''which means talking face to 
face with the parents, in their primaiy 
language, at their homes, or at the 
school... was the strategy deemed most 
effective by 98 percent of the project 
coordinators/* Home visits are a must. 

• Make your first event fun. Start with 
something social as an icebreaker. Not 
every event can be a party, and Nicolau 
and Ramos offer suggestions for how to 
sustain involvement once you've gotten 
it started. 

• Do not hold your Hrst activity at 
school. Events may be more successful 
on neutral turf such as neighborhood 
homes or community places. 

• Pay attention to environment and 
format. Infonmal settings are less 
intimidating to low-income parents. 
Make them as participatory as possible. 
A warm, nonjudgmental aunosphere is 
mandatory. 

• Prepare staff with in-service workshops 
so that everyone understands the 
community being served Include 
everyone; you don't want a less than 
welcoming secretary to spoil all the 
work you've done. 

• Do not view child care, transportation, 
interpreters, and meals as frills. 
Providing them will make a big 
difference for at-risk parents. 

• Choose different times to schedule 
events. Do it with consideration for the 
parents' availability. 

• Do not give up if the initial response 
isn't overwhelming. Under the best 
circumstances, it takes time. 
"Keep up the effort," Nicolau and 

Ramos conclude, ''and one day you will 
fmd that you can't keep the parents 
away." 
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MAGNET SCHOOLS 



The demands of a rapidly 
changing society and increasing 
pressure for desegregation, 
coupled with a rise in absenteeism, 
dropout rates, and academic failure in 
traditional schools, has led to the 
creation of over 1,000 magnet schools 
in urban school districts across the 
country. In order to facilitate the 
transition to a multiracial community 
and meet the prevailing desire for 
academic excellence, magnets have 
adopted innovative educational prac- 
tices as an enticement for voluntary 
integration. 

What Is Distinctive about the 
Policy and Objectives of Magnet 
Schools? 

Magnets meet racial quotas through 
voluntary enrollment and open access 
beyond established attendance zones. 
Emphasizing a special curricula or 
educational structure, they attract 
students and parents by creating 
supportive, personal environments 
while placing high expectations on 
student potential and progress. 

Parents, students^ and community 
members assess the needs of their 
school district and design a specific 
magnet program to serve these issues. 
Set up primarily to meet federal 
requirements for desegregation, 
magnets are also proving successful in 
serving the specific interests aid 
abilities ot a diverse student population. 

What Are Some Methods Magnet 
Schools Use to Meet These 
Objectives? 

To move from desegregation to 
integration, magnet schools often adopt 
cooperative learning activities, assign 
multiracial seating, and encourage small 
group discussion. Extracurricular 
activities and special projects provide 
opportunities for students to share 
diverse skills, and multicultural lessons 
are regularly introduced into the 
curricula. With an emphasis on mutual 
respect and appreciation, and an 
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example of positive interracial relations 
set by the staff, a general atmosphere of 
trust and goodwill is nurtured among all 
members of the school community. 

Evaluations are given for progress 
and effort as well as achievement, and 
may be written as comments rather than 
l^es, thus diffusing competition, 
lessening the tendency to stereotype or 
create hierarchies among students, and 
avoiding the sense of failure those in the 
"bottom hair of traditional grading 
systems tend to feel. Instead, students 
are judged by their capacity to better 
their last performance and fulfill their 
own preestablished goals. 

From individually guided education 
to back-to-basics techniques, magnets 
appeal to student interest across race, 
age, class, and achievement levels by 
offering challenging courses that focus 
on special themes, and by using ap- 
proaches that match individual cognitive 
skills. Teachers have the opportunity to 
circulate in classes and attend to the 
specific learning needs of each student. 
Generally small and flexible, magnets 
change curriculum to meet student 
needs, and depend on a resourceful, 
dedicated staff and supportive commu- 
nity. 

How Are Magnet Schools Making 
an Impact? 

Studies show that magnets improve 
minority achievement without hurting 
white achievement. Denis Doyle and 
Marsha Levine (1984) report that 
student attendance and participation are 
higher in magnet schools, as well as 
teacher satisfaction and parental coniroL 
Relations between diverse groups are 
generally harmonious. These results 
xause magnets to challenge the assump- 
tion that standardization is the most 
equitable system and to serve as pilots 
for effective educational change. 
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What Are the Liabilities of 
Magnet Schools? 

Magnets have drawn criticism tor 
several reasons. Mary Haywood Met/ 
(1988) observes that beneath the 
American concept of standardized 
education lies the belief that public 
schools prove a testing ground for laleni 
and ability, where the best necessarily 
rise to the top regardless of class, race, 
or sex. In fact, although materials and 
lessons may match, subtle forces such as 
atmosphere, expectation, and cultural 
differences play a major role in the 
success or failure rate among schools. 
Thus, more privileged families can 
choose to live near "better" schools. 
Magnets, by offering atu-active alterna- 
tives and extending the privilege of 
choice to disadvantaged populations, 
draw fu-e as elitist institutions that 
challenge the myth of fairness in public 
school standardization. 

Another charge is that of tokenism. 
Some claim that magnets* selection 
processes (which vary among disu-icis) 
draw only the best students and teachers. 
Consequently, magnets, with the vcnccr 
of accomplishing desegregation, actually 
leave most minority students worse off 
than before, offering the district an 
excuse not to implement more funda- 
mental changes. 

Problems arise when teachers arc 
nonvoluntary participants who must 
radically alter their style to suit the 
program. To establish and maintain 
magnet objectives, principals often need 
to play a stronger than usual role in 
shaping policy, a dynamic which can 
lead to teacher resentment and up.sct the 
cn cial positive character of these 
programs. Because enrollment is 
voluntary and selective, magnets have 
also been accused of paying less heed to 
the suggestions of parents and students. 

How Can Magnets Meet Their 
Specific Challenges? 

Magnets must appear attractive but 
not elitist by appealing to interest rather 
than ability; they must be a diverse but 



not second-rate by providing sound 
criiena and objectives. Magnets must 
develop in students the abilities both to 
work cooperatively with persons of 
different backgrounds and skills and to 
lake responsibility for their own 
progress in learning. Magnet schools 
must also respond to constituent 
needs — welcoming continual parent, 
community, teacher, and student input in 
design and direction — and make special 
efforts to encourage participation by the 
most marginalized and disadvantaged 
populations. 

Their innovative style should be 
guided, Metz (1986) advises, by 
leadership that is strong without 
disempowering its staff. To remain 
viable, magnets must not be seen as 
temporary or experimental, but must 
participate in a mutually beneficial 
relationship with the regular schools. 
They must locate in neutral neighbor* 
hoods and avoid situations that indi- 
rectly discriminate (by causing, for 
example, black students to bus farther 
than whites). To avoid tokenism, George 
Tsapatsaris (198S) recommends that an 
array of magnets should be established 
until all children have the real option to 
attend schools of their choice, and 
consistent long-term evaluation should 
be implemented to provide feedback on 
the effectiveness and future direction of 
each program* 
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MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF DRUG-AFFECTED CHILDREN 



The problem of drug abuse ''has 
developed a new face — the face 
of a baby," note EXwna R. 
Weston and colleagues (1989). Al- 
though drug-affected babies have been 
present in our society for several years, 
their numbers have risen dramatically 
since the onset of the crack cocaine 
epidemic in the mid 1980s. Lorraine 
Carli, spokeswoman for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Social Services, 
Slates that crack, a potent smokable 
form of cocaine, *'seems to have 
become the drug of choice for women" 
(Mitchell Landsberg 1990). And New 
Jersey's acting health commissioner. 
Dr. Leah Ziskind, attributes the rising 
infant mortality rate in that state to ''the 
drug-abusing pregnant woman, and 
especially her preference for crack" 
(Landsberg). 

Today, the first crack-affected 
children are beginning to walk through 
the doors of public schools across ihe 
country. Many members of this new 
*'bio-underclass," a term coined by drug 
abuse expert Douglas Besharov, will 
require special services for develop- 
mental, behavioral, psychosocial, and 
learning problems caused by drug 
exposure. As more and more drug- 
alYccted children approach school age, 
school personnel must be prepared to 
attend to the s|jecial needs of these 
children and their families/caregivers. 

How Serious Is ihe Problem? 

Hospitals are witnessing a disturbing 
mcrcase in the number of infants bom 
drug-exposed. When the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families conducted a survey of 
hospitals in 1989, fifteen of the 
eighteen hospitals surveyed reported a 
three- to four-fold increase in drug- 
exposed births since 1985 (George 
Miller 1989). And a recent national 
study of thirty-six hospitals conducted 
by the National Association for 
Perinatal Addiction Research and 
Education (NAP ARE) indicates that 



approximately 1 1 percent of pregnant 
women use drugs during pregnancy. 
"Nationwide, an estimated 375,000 
children each year are bom exposed to 
cocaine," slates Debra Viadero (1990). 

Judy Howard, clinical professor of 
pediatrics at the bniversity of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, School of Medicine, 
makes the dire prediction that within a 
few years 40 to 60 percent of the 
studen'^ attending some inner-city 
schools will be children who were 
exposed io drugs while in the womb 
(Cathy Tro.st 1989). 

What Kinds of Problems Are 
Prevalent Among Drug-Affected 
Children? 

Researchers are beginning to 
identify a host of problems related to 
prenatal drug exposure. The character- 
istic behaviors of children who have 
been prenatally exposed to drugs are 
due not only to organic damage. Other 
risk factors — such as early insecure 
attachment patterns and ongoing 
environmental instability — also 
contribute to ^le difflculdes. 

Behavioral characteristics commonly 
seen in these children include height- 
ened response to internal and external 
stimuli, irritability, agitation, tremors, 
hyperactivity, speech and laiiguage 
delays, poor task organization and 
processing difficulties, problems related 
to attachment and separation, poor 
social and play skills, and motor 
development delays (Los Angeles 
Unified School District 1989). 

Initial findings of an ongoing study 
that is tracking 3(X) Chicago-area 
infants whose mothers used cocaine and 
possibly other drugs during pregnancy 
suggest that at three years of age many 
of the children have language problems 
and are easily distracted. DanR. 
Griffith, a developmental psychologist 
participating in the study, which is 
funded by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, notes drug-exposed 
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toddlers in the study also tend to score 
lower than non-exposed toddlers on tesLS 
measuring their ability to concenu'atc. 
interact with others in groups, and cope 
with an unstructured environment 
(Viadero). 

Naomi Kaufman (1990) identifies 
other difficulties that may plague drug- 
affected children. **At the least," she 
states, ''they include a much higher 
likelihood of lower intelligence; short 
attention spans; hyperactivity; inability 
to adjust to new surroundings and 
trouble following directions — all traits 
that can lead to failure in school." 

It is important to keep in mind that 
not all drug-exposed children are 
affected similaiiy. Some children 
display relatively mild forms of impair- 
ment — perhaps displaying short atten- 
tion spans and exercising poor judg- 
ment Theextentof impairment in 
others is severe; children with more 
serious problems may be unable to 
follow directions, engage in highly 
disruptive behavior, and have severe 
language difficulties. 

Drug-affected babies and children are 
often described in terms of specific areas 
of impairment. Yet Weston and her 
colleagues warn that when we general- 
ize about characteristics prevalent 
among drug-affected babies or the 
lifestyles and personal histories of drug- 
abusing women, we may unwittingly 
begin to engage in stereotyping. Every 
child must be seen as an individual who 
possesses a unique set of su'engths and 
vulnerabilities. 

How Can Schools Assist in 
Promoting Optimal Development? 

Drug-exposed children, like children 
generally, progress more rapidly when 
they are in a predictable, secure, stable 
environment. School programs de- 
signed for these children, therefore, 
must include structure, clear expecta- 
tions, and boundaries, as well as 
ongoing nurturing and support (Los 
Angeles Unified School District). 
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I'euchers should strive lo ottsei 
prcnutal risk factors and children's 
stressful life situations by incorporating 
protective factors in the classroom and 
helping children cope with stress in 
more appropriate ways. According to 
the Los Angeles Unified School District, 
which began a pilot program for drug- 
affected three- to six-year-olds in 1987, 
attention should be given to ihe follow- 
ing areas when creating a classroom 
environment that will promote optimal 
development among drug-affected 
children: 

• Have an adult-child ratio that is high 
enough to promolc attachment, to 
provide adequate nurturing, and to 
assist children in developing more 
adaptive methods of coping. 

• Creaie a predictable environment 
through regular routines and rituals. 

• Show respect for children's work and 
play space. 

• Organuc the classroom so thai 
inuicrials and equipment can be 
removed to reduce stimuli or added to 
increase stimuli. 

• Give special attention to transition 
lime. Trs^nsition time should be viewed 
as an activity in and of itself* These 
transitional periods can help children 
learn how to deal with change. 

• Attend closely to children's language 
development, social and emotional 
development, cognitive development, 
and motor development. Note how 
skills in these areas are being applied 
by ihe child during play periods, 
transition times, and while involved in 
self-help activities. Keen observation 
can provide insight into how a child 
experiences stress, lelieves tension, 
copes with obstacles, and reacts to 
change. In addition, it helps teachers 
become aware of the ways in which 
children interact with peers and adults. 
(Los Angeles Unified School District) 
Teachers should seek to acknowledge 

children's feelings before dealing with 
their misbehavior, This conveys the 
message that the feelings themselves are 
not wrong but the way in which they are 
acted upon may need to be altered. This 
approach often results in strengthening a 
child's desire to function within pre- 
.scribed limits. Discussion of behavior 
and feelings helps children to develop 
the ability to distinguish between 
wishes/fantasies and reality, integrate 
their experiences, and gain self-control. 
Allowing children to make some choices 



in the classroom setting encourages a 
sense of responsibility and builds 
problem-solving skills. 

In addition, those working with drug- 
affected children should view the home 
as an integral part of the curriculum, 
since research indicates that early 
intervention programs result in long* 
term positive change only when parent/ 
caregiver involvement is emphasized. 
A genuine interest in the well-being of 
parentSk^caregivers can assist in estab- 
lishing a strong home-school partner- 
ship. 

Should Drug-AfTected Children 
Be Placed in Special Programs or 
Regular Classrooms? 

The price tag of addressing the needs 
of drug-affected children is difficult to 
esdmate because it is unclear what 
proportion will need to be placed in self- 
contained special education classrooms, 
where the cost per pupil is considerably 
higher than in regular classrooms. Mary 
Ann Stowell, assistant director of 
special education in the Portland 
(Oregon) Public Schools, admits, 'If I 
diought all of them were eligible for 
special education, I would be sweating 
bullets" (Kaufman). 

The Los Angeles and Pordand school 
districts both believe it is preferable to 
try to integrate radier dian segregate 
drug-affected children unless it is 
apparent that they are urgently in need 
of special education placement. The 
stigma associated with enrollment in 
such a special program is one reason. 
Another is the high cost of educating 
children in special programs. TheLx)s 
Angeles Unified School District spends 
up to $18,0(X) a year to educate each of 
die diree- to six-year-olds in its Pre- 
Natally Exposed to Drugs (PED) 
Program. In comparison, about $4,000 
per child per year is spent to educate 
children in regular classes (Trost). 

Some districts are currently develop*- 
ing plans for educating teachers about 
die needs and problems of drug-affected 
children and how best to deal with them. 
The hope is that if regular classroom 
teachers receive intensive training, they 
will be aware of and able to attend to the 
needs of drug-affected children in the 
regular classroom. However, others fear 
that die quality of educadon in regular 
classrooms will suffer from die presence 
of drug-affected children and die 



demands diey will make on teachers. 
This, they claim, may eventually result 
in a two-tier educational system, in 
which parents who can afford to do so 
may elect to enroll dieir children in 
private schools (Kaufman). 

When working widi drug-alfcctcd 
babies, **die cliallenge," state Weston 
and colleagues, ''becomes one of 
learning how better to help drug- 
exposf. J infants widi compromised 
capacities reach out to die world, and to 
support their families in creating a 
world worth reaching for." As these 
infants move dirough toddlerhood and 
into childhood, schools can join in this 
effort. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 



Mothers and fathers hold bake 
sales, supervise field trips, 
and serve on boards or 
advisory councils for schools. They 
attend school concerts, plays, and 
sporting events. As helpful as these 
customary forms of parent involvement 
arc, they are far removed from what 
happens in the classroom. A growing 
body of research suggests that parents 
can play a larger role in their children's 
education. 

What Are the Benefits of Parent 
Involvement? 

There are many advantages when 
parents olay an active role in the 
educational process. Children spend 
much more time at home than at school. 
Their parents know them intimately, 
interact with them one-to-one, and do 
not expect to be paid to help their 
children succeed. The home environ- 
ment, more familiar and less structured 
than the classroom, offers wliat Dorothy 
Rich (1985) calls ***teachable moments* 
that teachers can only dream about." 

Children whose parents are involved 
in their formal education have many 
advantages, They have better grades, 
lost scores, long-term academic achieve- 
ment, attitudes, and behavior than those 
with disinterested mothers and fathers 
(Anne T. Henderson 1988). 

Many studies underscore the point: 
parent participation in education is very 
closely related to student achievement 
A Stanford study found that using 
parents as tutors brought significant and 
immediate changes in children's I.Q. 
scores. Other research projects found 
that community involvement correlated 
strongly with schoolwide achievement 
and that all forms of parent involvement 
helped student achievement. The Home 
and School Institute concluded that 
parent tutoring brought substantial 
improvements to a wide variety of 
students (Rich). 

Family and school benefit when they 
c(K)peraic, Children feel that these two 
institutions— by far tlic most important 
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in their lives— overlap and are inte- 
grated. Parents who help their children 
succeed academically gain a sense of 
pride in their children and themselves. 
Such parents are strong advocates for 
the district 

What Can Parents Do to Improve 
Their Children's Performance? 

Tutoring is probably the best way for 
parents to participate in public educa- 
tion, according to Rich. Intensive, one- 
to-one teaching is highly effective, and, 
unlike meetings, it does not take parents 
away from their children and their 
home. 

Tutoring can be as simple as reading 
a book or discussing a television show. 
It may entail meeting with a teacher to 
determine how to help with homework. 
Or it can mean mastering a detailed 
curriculum written by specialists in 
home learning. 

Parents* attitudes and expectations 
toward education can be as important as 
explicit teaching activities. The 
American Association of School 
Administrators (1988) suggests the 
following ''curriculum of the home": 
high expectations, an emphasis on 
achievement, role modeling the work 
ethic, encouraging and providing a 
place for study, establishing and 
practicing structured routines, monitor- 
ing television, limiting afterschool jobs, 
and discussing school events. 

What Are the Special Challenges 
for Involving the Parents of At- 
Risk Children? 

Educators of at-risk children must 
realize that the term "at risk" is not 
synonymous with minority sUident, 
student in poverty, or student in single- 
parent or restructured household. Yet, 
as Carol Ascher (1987) points out, some 
family characteristics tend to inhibit 
academic achievement: households in 
which the parent does not or parents do 
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not interact often with their children, 
ones whose composition frequently 
changes, n^n-English speaking house- 
holds, and families whose cultural 
traditions sharply vary from the 
school's. 

Educators must take the initiative it 
they wish to overcome such challenges. 
Briggs Middle School in Springfield, 
Oregon, hired a parent educator and a 
therapist to work directly with parents ot 
at-risk children (Thomas E. Hart 1988), 
They contacted seventy-five parents, ten 
of whom completed the five-class 
program. A program developed by the 
Center for Research on Elementary and 
Middle Schools (1989) enables teachers 
to involve parents in their children's 
education in math, science, and social 
studies. The TIPS (Teachers Involve 
Parents in Schoolwork) program 
consists of guidelines and materials that 
any school or district can ad^ipt to its 
own curriculum objectives and texts. 

Middle College High School of New 
York City offers a parent support group 
in which parents deflne the topics 
discussed: parent-child communication, 
financial aid, and teenage lifestyles, for 
example (Douglas Berman and others 
1987). Their children's attendance, 
grades, and behavior improved noticea- 
bly. 

Ascher points out that asking parents 
to come to school *'shuts out parents 
who are afraid or unable'* to do so, the 
very parents who may well need the 
most help in educating their children. 
Home visits, telephone calls, and 
meetings in neutral locations may be tlie 
key to working with these parents. 

How Can Schools Get Parents 
Involved in Their Children's 
Education? 

Some parents are too distrustful of 
schools to help them educate their 
children. Muriel Hamilton-Lee (1988) 
prescribes three solutions: get parenls 
involved in special activities like P,T.A, 
and school outings, enlist them in 
regular school affairs as assistant 



leachers or library aides, and incorpo;ate 
them on planning and management 
teams. ^'Having parents interact with 
school professionals as colleagues and 
peers/* she concludes, ''does a great deal 
to reduce the barriers between them." 
Empathy is critical in any program for 
disadvantaged parents. 

Yet many parents who will not 
volunteer in the schools or are unavail- 
able during school hours will lake time 
to help their children learn, particularly 
if they can do so at home. There are 
specific programs for such parents, such 
as Reading Is Fundamental and Family 
Math, which starts with parent-child 
workshops. Other districts devise their 
own home-study curricula, often 
consisting of one weekly activity. The 
TIPS program calls for parents to help 
ihcir children with math and science 
homework and to make presentations in 
social studies classrooms. 

Most parents require some sort of 
training before using such curricula. 
Staff can use P.T.A. meetings, open 
houses, or special meetings to discuss 
the programs and how to teach them. 

Less formal programs are more easily 
implemented. Teacher-parent confer- 
ences are ideal opportunities for 
suggesting and explaining simple home 
study activities Teachers can follow up 
such conversations by sending home 
notes and photocopied materials. 

How Can Parent-Involvement 
Programs Be Implemented on a 
Districtwide Basis? 

Innovative and energetic teachers 
find ways to involve parents in educa- 
tion. Capable administrators can do that 
on a larger scale. 

Implementation begins by making 
certain that all staff members understand 
the subject's importance. Administra- 
tors can hire staff sympathetic to parent 
mvolvement by discussing the topic in 
job interviews. Inservice trainings and 
amended contract language can help to 
educate and convince tenured teachers. 
Simply asking or requiring teachers to 
schedule some of their parent confer- 
ences in the evening can make a big 
difference. Some districts hire a parent- 
school coordinator to work with faculty 
and parents to integrate school and home 
learning. 

Administrators can also alert parents 
10 home education's advantages. 
Newsletters and calendars offer simple 
and inexpensive vehicles. Some 
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districts use more sophisticated media. 
Radio, television, posters, or fliers can 
convey short, catchy slogans on home 
education's importance, or they can 
speak to more particular topics. The 
Indianapolis Public Schools, for 
example, widely publicizes its teacher- 
parent conferences to encourage 
participation (National School Boards 
Association 1988). 

The DeKalb County School System 
in Georgia uses signed contracts to 
underscore how important parent 
involvement is (Edward L. Bouie, Sr., 
and others, nA). The contract, whi^S is 
also signed by the student and teacher, 
commits the parent to talking about 
school daily, attending teacher-parent 
conferences, monitoring television 
viewing, and encouraging good study 
habits. In turn, the teacher agrees to 
^'provide motivating and interesting 
experiences in my classroom," explain 
the grading system, provide homework, 
and so forth. The district holds a 
signing day at the beginning of each 
year. 

There are many ways to awaken and 
tap the special abilities and concerns that 
parents have in their children's educa- 
tion. 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 



S chool districts are discovering 
that developing peri'ormance 
standards for ^Iministrators can 
be cost effective, reduce crisis nuanage- 
nf)ent, set and maintain direction, and 
give the community a standard for 
measuring school success. In addition, 
' the process of developing and attend- 
ing to goals and objectives can 
suengihen the relationship between your 
school board and the superintendent," 
Robert Heller (1984) says. 

Standards Should Be Defined for 
Which Performance Areas? 

In conjunction with each 
admmistrdtor*s personally developed 
assessment plan, school boards, says 
John Hoben (1986), should establish 
and prioritize specific objectives within 
the following management areas: 
administrative, instructional, financial, 
operational, research and development, 
public and community relations, and 
human resources. 

As Norita Aplin and John Daresh 
(1984) suite, "the role of disyict 
administrator has been accepted by the 
general public, and most importantly by 
school boards, as primarily one of 
business and financial manager." It is 
necessary, they believe, to reinforce the 
concept of superintendent as an ''educa- 
tional leader." They report on one 
school disuict's efforts to determine 
' ways in which the disU'ict superinten- 
dent served as an educational leader 
supportmg the instructional priorities of 
the school system." 

An examination of administrative 
decisions to see how they reflect an 
emphasis on academic achievement, 
equity, communication, and long-range 
planning is crucial for district success, 
according to Aplin and Daresh. Evalua- 
tions should also measure the extent to 
which cenyal office staff practices are 
consistent with district values, effec- 
tively utilize human and financial 
resources, and reflect commitment to 
the school district's suited direction. 
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Should Performance Standards Be 
Defined Before the Superintendent 
is Evaluated? 

Not necessarily. One of the ways to 
decide on performance standards is to 
carry out an open-ended examination of 
the superintendent's perfomumce. Such 
an approach, malcing use of extensive 
interviews and observations, can reveal 
the areas where the superintendent is 
performing effectively as well as those 
areas where improvement is needed. 
This information can then be used to 
define die standards against which the 
superintendent's performance will be 
judged over an agreed-upon period. 

The advantage of this approach- 
basing the standards on what is already 
Icnown about the superintendent's 
performance — is that it talces into 
account each superintendent's unique 
leadership style and makes sure the 
standards arise out of the district's real 
needs. 

In an alternative approach, specifying 
the performance standards is the first 
step the school board takes when it 
designs the superintendent's evaluation 
process. Such an approach is especially 
appropriate when the board is hiring a 
new superintendent. 

Performance standards are only one 
of several components of an overall 
assessment plan. Other sources of 
criteria include the district's mission 
statement and the superintendent's job 
description. Data from these and other 
areas, Hoben says, can be formulated 
into mayices showing the evaluation of 
key result areas, compatibility of 
objectives with obligations, and 
timelines. 

What Is an Example of One 
District's Approach? 

The Plymouth-Canton Community 
School District in Michigan has esUib- 
lished an Administrative Performance 
Appraisal Plan whereby, according lo 
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Hoben, the board and superintendent 
generate yearly objectives and specify 
both performance standards and areas 
for attention. Progress on specific 
objectives is then reviewed in supportive 
sessions before a year-end evaluation. 
These sessions provide the board with 
an opportunity to discuss with the 
superintendent the following questions 
in regard to each objective: 

What is ihe slaius ot ihc coniplclion 

of this objcclivc? 

What types of problems arc hinder- 
ing accomplishment? 
Is the objective realistic? 
Do we need to adjust ihe oulcome? 
How can we help you achieve ihis 
objective? 
Heller (1984) advises that specific 
objectives, desired results, timelines, 
methods of measurement, and persons 
responsible for the evaluation all be 
outlined in writing. 

School boards may soon be able to 
use an external evaluation agent. The 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Jerry Melton and 
Richard Miller (1987) report, is in the 
process of developing assessment 
centers that will provide resources to 
identify superintendent skills. These 
centers will provide participants with a 
complete analysis of their individual 
strengths and weaknesses in the areas of 
personal, managerial, and leadership 
skills. The data can then form the basis 
of their professional development plan. 

What Are Some Ideas for Follow- 
up Procedures? 

Performance information should be 
filtered back into the school system in 
the form of a realistic, comprehensive, 
and individualized improvement plan for 
administrators. Melton and Miller 
suggest six foUowup activities: 

• suggested readings and experiences in 
at least two development areas 

• repealed listening lo individualized 
cassettes of pariicipanls' goals and 
sU'atcgies 

• development of a peer supporl nelwork 



• followup session to check progress and 
provide support 

• additional followup contact at specific 
intervals to provide reinforcement and 
assess performance changes 

• telephone consultations to provide 
constructive criticism 
Performance data might also be 

utilized to influence administrative 
training programs by filling in what 
might be revealed as perceptible gaps in 
supei intendenis' general knowledge 
ba^ie. David Champagne and his 
colleagues (1984) recommend establish- 
ing ''more uniform and specific criteria 
for training programs which will be 
built around the core of learning in the 
school program and its reinforcement 
through conceptually sound supervisory 
systems/* 
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POLICY ANALYSIS FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 




I n ihc mosi general sense the 
term policy has been used 
I simply as a label for a field of 
government activity, such as a nation*s 
**roreign policy." At a slightly deeper 
level policy may be viewed as an 
expression of overall intentions, a 
formal authorization to accomplish a 
certain task, or oven as a specific, 
ongoing program. From the point of 
view of policy analysis, the analyst is 
not concerned simply with the formal 
policy, nor even with the specific 
decision or decisions that created it. 
Rather, the analyst views policy as a 
process, beginning with an issue or set 
of issues to be resolved and culminating 
in the formation of, implementation, and 
evaluation of a policy intended to 
resolve the issue (Lindblom 1968). 

This ERIC Digest focuses on 
educational policy analysis at the local 
school distinct level and suggests how 
school boards can use policy analysis as 
a lool lor policy formation and imple- 
mentation. 

Which Role of the Policy Analyst 
Is Most Useful to Policy-Makers? 

Two mutually exclusive roles have 
been pl;iyed by the policy analyst: (I) 
that of the scholar, who, from the 
sidelines, analyzes the policy-making 
process (often retrospectively) with the 
utm of developing a greater general 
understanding of that process, that is, 
the **descriptive*' policy analyst; and (2) 
that of the advisor, who, working with a 
policymaking body, helps clvify the 
options and advise the body on the 
many decisions that must be made as it 
implements u policy, thai is, the 
"prescriptive" policy analyst (Hogwood 
and Gunn 1984). It is in this latter role 
that the policy analyst is of greatest use 
to a policy -maker, such as a local school 
board. 

Is Policy Analysis Being Done at 
the Local Level? 

A review of the literature on policy 
analysis reveals thai federal and stale 
O 
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issues receive most of the attention. 
Murphy and Hallinger (1984) suggest 
that this may be due to the fact that the 
issues at these larger levels (for ex- 
ample, school fmance, discrimination, 
teacher salaries and benefits) are more 
susceptible to the collection of quantifi- 
able data. This is not to say that policy 
analysis may not occur at the local 
school district level, but, if it does, very 
little of it has been reported Because 
this ERIC Digest is directed primarily 
toward local school boards, an effort 
will be made to choose examples from 
that context. 

How May Policy Analysis Help the 
Board Identify Issues? 

In some cases the issue has already 
been identified, as in the case of a 
mandate from a higher authority (for 
example, legislatively imposed require- 
ments on educaung the handicapped). 
Often, however, the board is interested 
in attempting to forecast major issues 
facing the district in coming years. In 
the latter situation, the policy analyst 
may be called upon to carry out a needs 
analysis, a demand forecast, or some 
other formal analysis of future trends 
(see, for example, Mecca and Adams 
1985). 

An additional task of the policy 
analyst may involve breaking down a 
larger issue into subissues, which are 
often more amenable to resolution 
through the implementation of specific 
policies. For example, Bolland and 
Bolland (1980) posit a hypotheucal 
district n which the issue of concern is 
the growing drug problem in the 
schools. The analyst would ask whether 
this larger issue might not be viewed in 
at least three different ways: (1) how to 
keep drugs out of schools, (2) how to 
alert naive and/or ignorant students of 
the dangers of drugs, and (3) how to 
make the school environment less 
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alienating to studenLs who seem most 
prone to the use of drugs as a means of 
escape. Each subissue may invite a 
radically different sort of policy lor its 
resolution. 

How Can a Policy Analyst Assist 
in Formulating Policies? 

As an objective observer, the policy 
analyst may consider options not 
obvious to the more partisan players in 
the process. Again referring to the 
"drug problem" example (Bolland and 
Bolland 1980), public discussion of the 
issue may have become polari/ed to the 
extent that only "law and order" options 
have been suggested: suspension/ 
expulsion of offending students, 
placement of taw officers in the 
schools, locker searches, and so forth. 
The analyst might suggest a wider range 
of options that, in addition to the above, 
could include teacher inservice pro- 
grams on drug abuse, an assembly 
series on drugs, or the development of a 
peer counseling program. 

The school board*s limited resources 
mean that not all options for resolving 
an issue can be adopted. In addition, 
some options may be in conflict with 
each other, with other school policies, 
or with state or federal law. (For 
example, locker searches have been 
found illegal in some states.) The role 
of the policy analyst is to identify all 
such potential conflicts and to provide a 
comparison of options along lines thai 
are of particular concern to the school 
board: relative costs, impact on the 
public, acceptance by key participants, 
and, ultimately, the potential for 
resolving the issue. This stage involves 
the most '"guesswork" for the analyst, 
since it entails projections into the 
future for each option, or set of options. 
Some tools that a policy analyst may 
rely on here include cost-benefit 
analysis, decision analysis, program 
analysis and review (PAR), and other 
types of futures analysis (see, for 
example, Pogrow 1983). 
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Is the Policy Analyst's Mission 
Complete, Once Policy Has Been 
Formulated? 

It the analyst's role is lo help 
develop an optimal policy response to 
an issue, his or her job is not complete 
without an examination of that policy's 
implementation. For example, the' 
district may provide inservice work* 
shops on drug abuse to health science 
teachers, but no subsequent curriculum 
on drug education is incorporated into 
the health science coursework. In this 
case the policy itself has been improp- 
eriy implemented, and it may fall to the 
policy analyst to serve as a monitor and 
call attention to this shortcoming. 

On the other hand, the policy may be 
properly implemented, and yet the 
outcomes do not meet expectations. 
Determining the effectiveness of a 
policy is often seen as the province of 
the ''program evaluator," as opposed to 
the policy analyst However, the 
distinction is a semantic one; the 
program evaluator is simply a policy 
analyst who has been introduced 
belatedly into the process — more as a 
''Monday morning quarterback.*' If the 
policy analyst, acting as evaluator, 
determines that the actual outcomes do 
not match, at least to an acceptable 
degree, the outcomes originally 
projected, then the evaluation results 
may be used as a basis for discontinuing 
the current policy and instigating a new 
round of policy initiatives in this issue 
area (Hogwood and Gunn 1984). 
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PREPARING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 



More than half of all school 
administrators in the United 
States will retire during the 
1990s. The need to replace them is 
generating renewed interest in adminis* 
traior preparation programs and afford- 
ing a unique opportunity for upgrading 
current preparation practices. Educators 
are advocating racially and sexually 
balanced placement of new administra- 
tors, as well as promoting experiential, 
self-directed, b!t)ader-based training 
programs. Rapid social changes 
necessitate that administrators commit 
themselves to a life-long, collaborative 
learning process. 

What Skills and Methods Should 
Be Emphasized in the Training of 
School Administrators? 

The American Association of School 
Administrators (Hoyle and others 1985) 
claims that administrators need to 
develop skills in the following areas: 
designing, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing school climate; building support for 
schools; developing school curriculum; 
instructional management; staff evalua- 
tion; staff development; allocating 
resources; and educational research, 
evaluation, and planning. 

In addition, AASA states that 
administrators must possess a thorough 
understanding of the learning process, as 
well as the ability to communicate and 
cooperate with people of diverse 
cultures, positions, and perspectives 
within the school and the community. 
School administrators should share a 
common vision about the role and style 
ol twenty-first century schools and about 
their position within the larger society 
and world community. 

The Nalional Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals suggests that the 
role of future principals will be more 
that of colleague than boss, and that they 
will work to 'Tacilitate, support and 
assist" teachers. NAESP concludes that 
clfective leaders need ''a positive, 
wholesome self-concept that enables 
ihcm to develop the potential of others 



without fear and without concern for 
personal benefiL'' The report adds that 
knowledge of changing societal condi- 
tions and the global community and the 
abilities to use political and legal 
processes and woric with parents as 
partners are crucial to facilitating 
effective school practices. 

How Can Academic Programs 
Best Prepare Candidates for 
Administrative Positions? 

The National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (198S), among 
others, advocates a ''substantial increase 
in the field-based component of prepara- 
tion programs/' In addition, NASSP 
advises that internships be full-time for 
at least one academic year. 

The National Policy Board for 
Educational Administration (1989) also 
argues for closer ties between theory and 
practice, and for student application of 
critical thinking and inquiry skills to 
actual school situations. "It is this end, 
translating sound research strategies into 
sound practices, that must be addressed 
in graduate training/* providing uainees 
with hands-on experience and improving 
their abilities to ''recognize, conceptual- 
ize and act on problems/' 

"Mutually dependent relationships 
between universities and school dis- 
uicts,'* according to the policy board, 
''can provide needed sources of free 
expertise, counsel, and labor for schools, 
as well as sources of student settings for 
academe/' The board further recom- 
mends that preparation programs be 
grounded in a thorough understanding of 
the teaching and learning process. In 
addition, U'ainees should develop 
research and organizational skills as 
well as an understanding of the cultural, 
ethical, and political dimensions of 
schooling. 
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What Are the Advantages of 
Internships and Mentorships? 

Internships offer practical experi- 
ence to candidates in adminisu'ator 
preparatory programs. Barbara LaCost 
(1987) states that adult learning is more 
effective when it is experiential or 
when it is in respoase to real needs and 
problems. LaCost proposes an 
andragogical or self-directed approach 
to learning. She outlines three stages to 
an internship: Reactive: Candidate 
observes a practicing adminisu'ator and 
responds in a seminar with questions, 
analysis, and retleciion on potential to 
grow into a similar role. Inieractive: 
After a candidate decides to pursue 
training, the Uaince works in concert 
with adminisu^atorson specific self- 
selected projects designed to coordinate 
formal knowledge development, and to 
develop the areas targeted for improve- 
ment Active: In this sUige of intern- 
ship, candidates assume almost com- 
plete responsibility for an administra- 
tive role. This phase is accompanied by 
one or more seminars where interns and 
professors continue active dialogue on 
the interrelationship of theory and 
practice. 

A mentorship involves a guided, 
supportive working relationship 
between an intern and a school admin- 
istrator. Jean Pence (1989) recom- 
mends that mentors have ''at least four 
successful years as a principal," that 
they be ''interested in participating, be 
good communicators, be creative and 
innovative, be knowledgeable about the 
school, and orient new principals to all 
aspects of the dismct and community.'' 
"Mentors/' she says, "assist rookies 
with professional growth opportunities 
and provide support by being on call lo 
answer questions and give sugges- 
tions." They are available to give 
informal, constructive feedback about 
specific job functions. 

James W. Smith (1989) states that 
mentors must themselves grow during 
this process, encouraging and learning 
from interns' consu-uctive criticism of 
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current school practices. He adds that 
mentors must allow interns to fail and 
learn fronn their mistakes. 

How Can We Improve the 
Percentage of Women and 
Minorities in Administrative 
Positions? 

According to the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Educational 
Administration (1987), minority 
enrollments in education preparation 
programs are failing to increase and are 
in some instances declining. Fourteen 
percent of current school administrators 
are members of a minority population; a 
mere 6 percent of professors of educa- 
tional administration are minorities. 
Although the percentage of women 
earning doctorates in educational 
administration has increased to 39 
percent, the percentage of women in 
administrative positions is only 26 
percent. 

Diana Pounder (1987) says that ihe 
most difficult obsiacle in placement ot 
minority and women candidates arises 
Irom role stereotyping. Professors of 
educational administration could help to 
remedy this problem by assuring school 
boards that women and minorities can 
be effective and competent administra- 
tors and by leferring particular candi- 
dates from ^e minority populations. 
She also rec^ mmends placing minority 
people an J ^omen on search teams and 
replacing nonrelevant search criteria 
with job-related ones associated with 
race, sex, or age. 

The NPBEA (1989) recommends that 
administrator preparation programs 
adopt rigorous recruitment strategies to 
discover and encourage qualified 
women and minority candidates to apply 
lor adminisurau)r training. Pounder also 
sees the development of leadership 
experiences and self-marketing skills 
among these populations creating equal 
reprcscnt^ition in school administration. 

Pence affirms the need for mentors 
inside and outside educational systems 
to provide support for minority and 
women candidates prior lo and after 
their adminisuative training. 

How Can Netv irking School 
Districts, Universities, 
Policymakers, and Communities 
Prepare School Administrators? 

While universities can play an 
important role in the recruitment. 
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preparation, and condnuing education of 
school administrators, schools can serve 
as laboratories for university administra- 
tor programs. The National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Educational 
Administration recommends that state 
and federal governments develop and 
supplement policies for the recruitment, 
training, and placenoent of minoriues 
and women in administrative rK)sitions« 
In addition, business, industry , and 
public schools could exchange knowl- 
edge, specialized personnel, and 
resources, and could piovide technical 
assistance to administrative trainees. 

Educational administration programs 
must reach out to parents, retirees, 
school patrons, and others as insu^c- 
uonal resources. By maintaining 
positive interaction with students, staff, 
and community members, administra- 
tors model crucial values of coopera- 
tion, communication, and respect for 
diversity. According to the AASA, 
educational adminisuration is interactive 
and dynamic and its knowledge base is 
constanUy being expanded and reflned. 
Candidates must be given encourage- 
ment and opportunities to weave 
continuous, experientially based 
professional training into their careers in 
educational adminisu^tion. 
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PROMISING STRATEGIES 
FOR AT-RISK YOUTH 



Early in 1990» President Bush, in 
concert with the nation's 
governors, named a 90 percent 
high school graduation rate by the year 
2000 as one of six national education 
goals. When he did so, he gave official 
recognition to a groundswell of school/ 
community efforts over the last decade 
that have sought to deter **at-risk" youth 
from dropping out of school. 

Those at risk tend also to be among 
the **disadvanUiged*'; disproportionate 
numbers of them come from families at 
or below the poverty level and are mem- 
bers of minority groups. Thus a solution 
to the dropout problem is inseparably 
lied to waging a war against poverty. 
The stakes are clearly high and the solu- 
tions involved may stimulate far- 
reaching, systemic educational change. 

Common Characteristics 

One clear indication of the magnitude 
of concern over the dropout problem is 
the plethora of literature generated in 
response to it. For educators wanting a 
reliable guide, both the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(Brodinsky and Keough 1989) and the 
National School Boards Association 
(McCormick 1989) have published 
overviews of the problem. Countless 
other authors have scrutinized successful 
programs lo distill the elements that 
might be applicable to other schools and 
cities. Following are some of their tindings: 

• Begin prevcniion early — in kindergar- 
ten or llrsi grade. Dollars spent on early 
inierveniion can yield up to a six-toM 
savings in potential future costs; of 
dealing with children who drop out. 

• Aggressive leadership — by school 
boards, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers — is needed to make things 
happen. 

• Parenis are crucial. Incorporate them 
any way you can. 

• Specific solutions must be school- 
based, rather than delivered from 
aN)ve, and should be woven into a 
comprehensive K- 1 2 program (Hamby 

iy«y). 



• Remedial progrants are out* Rather, 
stress high ethical and intellectual stan- 
dards matched to realistic, attainable 
goals. Offer an "alternative strategy for 
learning, not an alternative to learning** 
(Conrath 1989). 

• Teachers and principals need the 
training, encouragement, and "empow- 
erment** to become active decision- 
makers. All participants should 
understand precisely how they fit within 
a clear, predictable structure in which 
strategies can be adapted to meet each 
student's specific needs (Levin 1987). 

• Teaching should focus on continuous 
progress in language skills and empha- 
size problem-solving and teamwork. 
Teachers need to be tough, compassion- 
ate, and professional. They also need to 
possess a strong sense of how to relate 
to the par-ticular cultures represented in 
their students (McConnick 1989). 

• Classes — and, when possible, schools — 
need be smaller to facilitate interaction 
and one-on-one contact with students. 

• Disuicts and state departments of 
education should serve as resources and 
encourage decision-making to be made 
where it counts — at the local level. 
Principals should be freed from 
bureaucratic tasks to work more closely 
with teachers and students (Levin 
1987). 

• Students should never be allowed to 
disappear into anonymity. The school 
environment should be a place in which 
students are esteemed for their unique 
abilities and strengths (Hamby 1989). 

• Educators should integrate their own 
services and goals with those of the 
basic social and health services in the 
community (Wehlage and others 1989). 

• School leaders need to mobilize the 
entire community. Businesses, senior 
citizens, clubs, and service groups may 
all provide extra funding, resources, and 
volunteers to work with students (Slavin 
and others 1989). 
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To show how these principles have 
been put into practice, the following 
sections describe three representative 
successful programs. 

Accelerated Schools 

The Accelerated Schools Program 
(ASP) developed at Stanford University 
by Henry Levin and his associates 
(1991, 1990, 1987) has been replicated 
in more than fifty schools, most nouibly 
in a network of Illinois schools (Illinois 
Network of Accelerated Schools 1988). 
ASP accelerates learning so that 
students are able **to close the achieve- 
ment gap and perform at grade level by 
the time they leave sixth grade*' (Levin 
and Hopfenberg 1991). 

Bringing children into the educa- 
tional mainsd'eam. Levin adds, means 
''more than bringing them up to grade 
level in basic skills measured by 
standardized tests. We are referring also 
to . . . capabilities in problem-solving 
and communication as well as their 
educational aspirations and self-concept 
as learners.** A key ASP concept is the 
"unity of purpose" that enhances "the 
capacity of school staff and parents at 
local school sites to take responsibility 
for the educational outcomes of at-risk 
students by providing the resources, 
expectations, and empowerment to make 
educational decisions on behalf of such 
students" (Levin 1987). 

Operational decisions rely heavily on 
small group task forces and a 
schoolwide steering committee with 
extensive parental training and involve* 
ment Parents must affirm their 
children's educational goals; watch their 
health, sleep, and study patterns; talk 
with them regularly about their school- 
work; and be truly interested. When 
necessary, services for parents should 
include adult basic education. 
Instructionally, ASP is "constructed on 
the sb'engths and culture of the children 
with a heavy reliance on interesting 
applications, problem solving, active 
and 'hands-on' learning approaches, and 
an emphasis on thematic learning that 
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intcgrutcs a variety of subjects into a 
common set of themes*' (Levin and 
Hopfenbcrg). 

New Futures 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation's 
New Futures Initiative addresses *'the 
failure of community institutions to do 
what they can do to equip youngsters 
with the expectations, opportunities, 
supports, and incentives they need to 
become aspiring, responsible and suc- 
cessful adults" (Annie E. Casey 
Foundation 1989). The foundation 
currently provides between 1 and 2.S 
million dollars annually to five cities 
plus smaller grants to two additional 
cities to fund New Futures Programs, 
designed to restructure community 
institutions so that they can beuer meet 
the needs of at-risk youth. 

Each program begins by establishing 
a community partnership (Wehlage and 
others 1989) with the general goals of 
increased school achievement, reduced 
dropout and pregnancy rates, and in- 
creased young adult employment. ''A 
social experiment in progress,** New 
Futures requires this "community col- 
laborative** to plan, coordinate, and 
implement specific youth-serving 
programs and **promote fundamental 
institutional changes.** Success depends 
on the governing board*s ability to 
identify the youth problems, evaluate 
current efforts, create legitimate plans, 
raise new money and reallocate existing 
resources within agencies, and settle 
"turf* issues over services delivery. 

Ultimately, Wehlage explains, it is 
**intended to trigger and sustain a 
political process which is powerful 
enough not only to modify tlie services 
that institutions provide, but actually 
redefine institutional objectives as well 
as how those instituaons are held 
accountable and how they interrelate.** 
Basic characteristics include early 
intervention, positive incentives for both 
institutions and students, integrated 
services, increased school building 
autonomy, individualized insuuction, 
teacher gaining and retraining, an 
enhanced management information 
system, and some form of case manage- 
ment to ensure that each at-risk youth 
receives regular, significant contact with 
a skilled adult. 

Success For All 

The Success lor All (Madden and 
others 1989) approach at im inncrcity 
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Baltimore elementary school, where 80 
percent of the student population is 
''disadvantaged,** reflects the research 
fmdings of Robert Slavin and his 
associates. Built on a commiunent to 
"prevention and immediate, intensive 
intervention,** the program strives to 
provide students with extra help ''early, 
when their problems are small, to allow 
them to catch up with their classmates.** 

The program is funded in part by the 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

In the Baltimore school Madden 
describes, six tutors are presided for 
grades K-3. Each tutor works one-on- 
one widi about eleve^i students per day. 
In addition, the school *s half-day 
preschool and fuU*day kindergarten 
focus on developing suidents* language 
skills. Continuity between die class- 
room and the students* outside lives is 
auended to by a Family Support Team 
consisting of two social workers and one 
person in die role of parent liaison. This 
team handles home visits, involves 
parents in school activities, and makes 
referrals to outside agencies. A program 
facilitator works with the principal, 
district resource people, and community 
volunteers. Detailed teacher manuals 
coupled widi inservice training work- 
shops reinforce the steady, consistent 
"commiunent to success for all " 

It's a Solvable Problem 

The literauire is unanimous in 
idendfying the key to dropout preven- 
tion: think positively and act accord- 
ingly — with vigor. Identify your 
particular population *s characteristics. 
Look seriously at your district*s man- 
agement informadon system and utilize 
its resources to gadier as many examples 
of soludons for your particular problems 
as you are willing to digest Pick those 
solutions that you can personally 
commit yourself to. 

Get the commiunent rippling 
outward. Make the challenge and your 
goals public and never stop reminding 
the endre community of its stake in what 
you are doing. Soludons will cost more 
money than is typically available to 
public schools. Help your community to 
understand diis and identify ways in 
which it can help. There are as many 
ways to face this challenge as there are 
creative, committed individuals who 
care about our nation *s children. 
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RACISM IN AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 



An eight-year-old African girl in 
South Africa recently told Ted 
Koppel on Nightline, ••White 
people are better than black people. 
Whiles know more, have more, and get 
more. I wish I was white but I ano not'' 
American children of color do not have 
to contend with apartheid, but they still 
do not live in a prejudice- free society. 

A quarter cenuiry of desegregation 
has not yet solved the self-deprecation, 
low levels of educational performance, 
or overall quality of life for America's 
people of color. Racism in any measure 
undermmes children's self-esteem and 
erodes the educational process. 

What role can schools play in 
combatting racism? As children grow 
up racist, the schools still have a chance 
to reeducate them. Some exemplary 
schools are training students to create a 
chmate of antiracist peer pressure. And 
in a growing number of schools, new 
curricula promoting racial and ethnic 
awareness through multicultural 
education are tuming diversity into 
opportunity. 

What Is Racism? 

Racism is a developed set of atti- 
tudes that include antagonism based on 
the supposed superiority of one group 
or on the supposed inferiority of another 
group, premised solely on skin color or 
race. Some authors suggest that racism 
and white racism may be synonymous. 
Defming bigoU'y as a primarily white 
problem docs disservice in two ways. It 
Ignores the tact that racist attitudes can 
breed in any ethnic group and it 
undermmes the expressed goals of this 
decade's most promising solution — 
multicultural education. Celebration of 
diversity is a beuer foundation for racial 
harmony Uian is class guilt, says 
Chiu-les Glenn (1989). 



a child notices color differences. In the 
next two to four years, the child begins 
to identify with his or her own racial 
group. At that point she forms prefer- 
ence patterns on the basis of the 
prevailing attitude within the group and 
not by contact with a racially different 
group. 

Parents are the earliest and most 
powerful source of racial altitudes 
(positive or negative), while peers run a 
close second (Savard and Aragon 1989). 
By the early grades every child carries 
at least some stereotyping. 

Institutional and cultural prejudices 
are more subtle because they are 
embedded in unexamined assumptions 
and established procedures. The roots 
of these are multigenefational and can 
persist even after years of legislative 
remedies. 

How Extensive Is Racism in 
Public Schools? 

In the progressively liberal, mostly 
white community of Eugene, Oregon, a 
study (Savard and Aragon) found that 
racism exists and may be on the 
increase. The report stressed the 
frequency of racial jokes and slurs, 
derogatory racial stereotyping, and (less 
often) violent acts left unpunished by 
school authorities. 

Augustine Garcia (1989) notes that 
our tnnercities and areas of high density 
immigration (California, Florida) are 
experiencing the intimidation and 
irrational violence of Neo-Nazi 
skinheads and racial gangs. Children 
from dysfunctional fauiilics are particu- 
larly susceptible to peer pressure to 
adopt a racist posture. 

It is not just the condescension auJ 
violence exhibited toward minorities 
that must be taken into account when 
looking at incidents of racism. Restric- 
tions on minorities' opportunity to 
succeed are often racially determined. 
For example, Asian- Americans incur 
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resenunent for academic excellence and 
•*overachieving." If racism is explicit at 
the street level of society, it is often 
implicit and equally entrenched at the 
highest levels. 

How Is Racial Prejudice 
Reversed? 

In addition to deeper curricular 
remedies, it is important to declare a 
public repugnance for racism. One such 
declaration, the Racism Free Zone, has 
been effective in Lane County » Oregon, 
schools. Developed by Clergy and 
Laity Concerned and modified from the 
Nuclear Free Zone concept, this 
program begins with a formal day of 
celebration. A plaque is prominently 
displayed diat reads in part: 

We will not make statements or 
symbols indicating racial prejudice. 
Freedom of speech does not extend 
to hurting others. Racism will not be 
tolerated and action will be taken lo 
ensure this. 

White students acquire a feeling of 
ownership for this zone of protection, 
and minority students report a feeling ol 
security and pride. 

Par more ambitious is Project Reach, 
developed by the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, School Disunct (1986), This four- 
phased experience uikes mosUy while 
communities through human relations 
skills, cultural self-awareness, multicul- 
tural training, and cross-cultural 
encounters. Students research their own 
heritage to learn the fundamentals of 
culture; study other cultures through 
specially prepared booklets on African, 
Asian, Mexican, and native American 
heritages; and participate in field uips. 
Because Project Reach was developed 
tor mostly white communities, it has 
received some national criticism for 
being too removed from practical racial 
cooperation. But given tlie demo- 
graphic realities, communities must 
begin someplace. 

Teachers can build tolerance in early 
childhood, says Barbara James Thomp- 
son (1989), by "role-playing a bus 



How Do Racial Attitudes Form? 

Kenneth Clarke (in Mock 1988) 
details the developmental phases of 
racial auitudes in children. By age two. 
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boycott, choosing the unknown contents 
of u beautiful box and a dirty box, and 
by encountering discriminatory signs in 
classroom activity.*' Such object lessons 
point out the hidden values in the child's 
assumptions and provide role models 
worth emulating. 

Resources for teaching about racism 
are listed by Samuel Totten (1989). 
These materials teach about the ^^de- 
structive effects of stereotyping, 
prejudice, and discriminaticHi.** 

How Can Administrators Prevent 
Racism? 

Educators can employ several 
strategic, motivational, and confronta- 
tional means to change racist behavior. 
The following list incorporates some 
steps that have been proved effective 
(Diane Pollard 1989, Lloyd Foster 1989, 
James VanScivcr 1989, and others). 

1. Articulate a clear statement of 
expectations regarding racism. 

2. Establish and enforce a series of 
consequences for violations of those 
expectations. 

3. Respond to racial incidents 
quickly and fairly by gatliering adequate 
evidence. Correction should be reme- 
dial. 

4. Discourage students from congre- 
gating on the school grounds according 
to race. 

5. Design seating assignments with a 
priority on integration. 

6. Rely on peer counseling whenever 
possible. 

7. Seek advice and support from 
parent and student advisory boards. 

8. Enlist the help and advice of key 
minority leaders in the community lor 
teacher workshops, assemblies, and 
arbitration of racial incidents when 
appropriate. 

9. Reward those who strive to reduce 
racism in their schools and classrooms. 

10. Hire and assign an appropriate 
balance of minority faculty and staff to 
act as role models and provide an 
adequate base of authority for policies 
and discipline. 

In addition, Kofi Lomotey (1989) 
advises school principals to communi- 
cate to teachers that all students can 
learn, locus on programs helping 
marginal students, broaden the base of 
recogni/ed achievement by praising 
nontraditional work, and honor satisfac- 
tory work that represenLs an all-out 
effort by minority students. 



How Can Schools Preserve Ethnic 
Identity in the Context of Racial 
Integration? 

It is unnecessary to force a choice 
between integration of schools and the 
preservation of ethnic idenuty. In the 
Rafael Hernandez School in Boston, 
students work on shared learning tasks 
in the target language (English) without 
a double standard of performance 
expectations, says Charles Glenn 
(1989). Hispanics, African-Americans, 
and whites also work on Spanish and 
receive a positive message of its cultural 
value through drama and creative 
wriung. 

Of comparable importance are the 
programs, such as those offered by 
magnet schools, that encourage minori- 
ties to choose fields of math, science, 
and computer technology. The 
EQUALS program designs materials 
that help parents as well as teachers 
provide the motivation for minorities to 
excel in these areas (Hart and Lumsden 
1989). 

Glenn believes that a misunderstand- 
ing about the meaning of ethnicity and 
culture accounts for the reluctance of 
some educators to risk tampering with 
ethnic heritage. Ethnicity has to do with 
generational heritage and history. 
Culture, on the other hand, is the ideas, 
customs, and art of a people*$ living 
present Culture is not static but rather a 
dynamic context for social life that all 
people have a right to shape. Multicultu- 
ral education must distinguish between 
culture and ethnicity if it is to preserve 
minorities* ethnic identities while 
freeing them to participate fully in 
shaping the culture of society. 

When these two concepts— ethnicity 
and culture — are made indistinct, 
schools can become encumbered with 
new stereotypes. Cultural relativity is 
the logical outcome. In this view, equal 
value is posited for all cultural aiid 
religious expressions. In contrast, good 
education allows students to parsue 
objective criteria for determining what 
is good or bad, valuable or useless in 
any particular culture. Racism may 
affect the way one regards another's 
culture or religion. But it does not 
follow that every articulated cultural or 
religious preference is racist. 

Educators have gained many insights 
into the nature of racism. Multicultural 
education provides some excellent 
measures to root out prejudice and to 



foster appreciation for racial and ethnic 
differences. 
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RECRUITING AND 
SELECTING PRINCIPALS 



It is predicted that half of all 
current U.S. principals will 
retire within the next four or 
five years. Aware of the difference 
effective leadership can nnake, many 
school districts are reviewing 
unsystematic hiring practices that have 
emphasized image over skill, and are 
beginning to embrace a more compre- 
hc.isive and well thought-out principal 
recruitment and s^. (ection process. 

What Criteria Should School 
Districts Consider When Selecting 
a Principal? 

A list of competencies for principals 
raommended by a National A ;sociation 
of Secondary School Principals' tasic 
force includes problem analysis, 
organizational ability, decisiveness, 
effective communication skills, and 
sU'ess tolerance. 

In addition to traditional require- 
ments such as these, personal qualities 
must also be given consideration to 
counter what Richard Ihle (1987) calls a 
disturbing u-end "toward greater weight 
being given lo academic credentials." 
The NASSP has developed a statement 
of ethics for principals that recognizes 
their important professional leadership 
role in the school and community. 

Principals must articulate a vision 
and values that they can use to U'ans* 
form or revitalize a schoofs auno- 
sphere, according to the Office of 
Educational Research and 
Improvement's Principal Selection 
Guide ( 1987). They should be deter- 
mmcd, creative, and enthusiastic — 
willing and able to confioni problems 
and seek out opportunities to inspire 
their school communities toward 
beneficial change. This grc^tii needs to 
occur, Richard DuFour and Robert 
Eakcr (1987) state, through empower- 
ment rather than coercion, by "delegat- 
ing, su-etching the ability of others and 
encouraging educated risk.'' The 
principal must be the catalyst and 
champion of school improvement, 
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How Can Recruitment Practices 
Facilitate Identification of 
Promising Candidates? 

Early identification and encourage- 
ment of potential candidates, especially 
teachers who show promise of adminis- 
trative ability, Ihle (1987) says, would 
reduce the tendency for self-selection or 
the hiring of "good paper." To ensure 
greater consistency of recruitment goals 
and practices, a written policy should be 
developed by a trained search commit- 
tee. 

"Applicatio s, transcripts, references, 
interviews, an^ . assessment data,'* Mark 
Anderson {\9SS) claims, can help 
determine an applicant's level and range 
of competency. Broadening the search 
committee to include parents, teachers, 
students, and community members, and 
circulating surveys for input on desir- 
aole principal traits^ would give every- 
one a sense of participation in the 
selection of a new principal. 

What Innovative Steps Are Schuol 
Districts Taking to Recruit 
Prospective Principals? 

To expand their pools of qualified 
applicants, school districts are resorting 
to indistrict training programs, career 
ladders, and internships, as well as 
outside recruitment For example, in 
1987 Oregon's David Douglas School 
District began its STAR (Selecting and 
Training Administrative Recruits) 
program, which identifies and U'ains 
''prospective principals from within the 
disuict's teacher corps," according to 
Anderson. Instructional units, taught by 
experienced district administrators, 
precede a week-long practicum designed 
by each participant. Interested candi- 
dates then complete internships that are 
interspersed with workshops in educa- 
tional leadership. 

Another district described by 
Anderson provides a full-time internship 
as an assistant *o the superintendent in 
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order lo expose prospective principals 
to real-life administrative situations. 
Extended internships (six months to one 
year) provide valuable experience for 
candidates and additional information 
for selectors. Long-term internships 
also enable both parties in the selection 
process to make a more informed 
decision. 

How Can the Selection Be Fair 
and Comprehensive? 

In the selection process, u U'ained, 
diverse team should consider informa- 
tion gathered from many sources, says 
Anderson (1988), and ask every 
candidate **the same, predetermined, 
and well-thought-out questions." 
Anderson adds that '^effective inter- 
views include simulations, written 
exercises, and situational questions." 

One school district asks applicants to 
compose half-page essays answering 
challenging, pertinent questions, 
including "What processes will you 
employ in moving a school organiza- 
tion toward your envisioned change?" 
and "What are some key descriptors of 
leadership and management?" 

At assessment centers sponsored by 
NASSP, participants engage in activi- 
ties designed to simulate typical school 
situations. Exercises may include 
leaderless groups, fact-finding, suess 
tests, and personal interviews. Assess- 
ment center results not only guide 
potential employers, but also help 
prospective principals select internships 
and graduate courses based on a greater 
awareness of their personal sU'cnglhs 
and weaknesses. 

Later, follow up orientation and 
evaluation procedures can assist new 
principals in becoming increasingly 
proficient at their jobs. 

What Would Ensure Greater 
Representation of Women and 
Minor'Ues in School 
Admi;;^. >tration? 

David Coursen Mnd others (forth- 
coming) assert thr the extent to which 



women and minorities participaie in 
administering the schools is one 
measure of education's real commit- 
ment to the ideal of equal oppoauniiy/' 
Children identify with role models of 
their same sex and race who hold 
leadership positions. Moreover, 
negative stereotypes begin to break 
down when a variety of persons assume 
influential roles. Thus it is crucial to 
ensure the participation of 
underrepresented populations in high- 
level posidons. 

A 1987-88 survey by C. EmUy 
Feistritzer reveals that as few as 6 
percent of principals are black, that 24 
percent are women, and that these 
individuals typically lead marginal or 
ut)ublesome schools. The National 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tional Administration recommends 
identifying promising minority and 
women candidates; providing scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and financial aid; 
and monitoring affirmadve action 
compliance more closely. Establish- 
ment of affirmative action as a high 
priority could lead to greater numbers 
ot women and minorities filling the role 
ot principal. 
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REPAIRING AND RENOVATING 
AGING SCHOOL FACILITIES 



Along with roads and highways, 
schools are one of the United 
States* largest infrastructure 
investments. The nation's 80,000 
schools suffer under a !ti2S billion 
backlog of repair and would cost nearly 
$240 billion to replace. To exacerbate 
the situation, recent influxes of baby 
boomers coupled with state reforms 
reducing student-teacher ratios are 
stretching the limits on available school 
facilities across the country. 

What Is the Current Status of 
A^ing School Buildings? 

Within the next ten years, a large 
number of shoddily constructed school 
buildings from the fifties and sixties will 
need immediate attention. Many of 
these schools, once expected to survive 
seventy-five years without major 
repairs, are in dire need of maintenance 
overhaul. Because "many districts have 
tailed to maintain their buildings . . . 
breakdowns are occurring earlier and are 
more serious" (Montague 1987). 

A Council of Great City Schools* 
report (1985) warns that ''without a 
massive injection of capital improve- 
ments, schools in urban districts will 
continue to deteriorate " One-third of 
urban schools are more than fifty years 
old. Where the need increases, the 
resources dwindle. 

What Are the Financial 
Implications of Restoring School 
Facilities? 

Thomas Werner noted in 1984 that 
"the recent economic slump with iis 
concomiiiani reduction of lax proceeds, 
has brought most maintenance projects 
to a halt. Where projects have been 
approved, money has not been appropri- 
ated." According to the Council of 
Great City Schools, school officials are 
only spending an average of 3.3 percent 
of their total budget on maintenance — 
one half of what they spent four years 
ago. 

Montague refers to a 1983 study 
showing a 20 percent dip over ten years 
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in the approval rate for bonds, which are 
the most common source of funds for 
school maintenance projects* To make 
matters worse, construction costs have 
risen faster than the general inflation 
rate, and, as Montague says, ''construc- 
tion needs must compete for funding 
with such other reforms as higher 
teacher salaries/' 

Most school districts follow a 
deferred maintenance schedule that 
often endlessly postpones restoration 
work. Safety items, however, remain 
the exception, usually cutting into the 
established maintenance budget. For 
instance, asbestos replacement and 
removal eats up nearly 20 percent of the 
repair budget in Los Angeles schools. 
Recent, stricter regulations from the 
EPA will only increase such percent- 
ages. 

What Role Should States Play? 

More financial support will have to 
come from the states, authorities say. 
The National Governor's Association 
(1988) reports that sixteen states 
provide no fmancing for school con- 
suuction and many others proviue only 
minimal support This pattern may have 
to change. As the NGA report states, 
''the facilities issue is of such magnitude 
that it can not be left solely to tlte 
tradition of local control.** 

Another important state role, the 
NGA report says, '*is to keep better 
track of school facilities needs . . . 
through a statewide inventory system." 
Each year the state could survey school 
bi' Jdings for maintenance and repair 
m eds, compliance with building codes, 
handicapped access, asbestos removal, 
and energy efficiency. 

What Methods Are School 
Districts Using to Improve the 
Solution? 

Many .sc:hool districts are trying to 
communicate the seriousness of the 
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problem to their communities in an 
effort to build understanding and 
establish credibility. For example, 
Michigan*s Whitmore Lake Public 
School DisUict asked staff members to 
help identify problems and needed 
repairs, solicited recommendations and 
cost estimates from local trade special- 
ists, and sought the advice of local 
building experts. The result was 
improved community relations and 
broader-based support. 

As a method to raise funds for 
school consU'uction, a 1986 California 
law authorizes school districts to collect 
revenue from developers of construc- 
tion projects within the districts' 
boundaries. Many districts are also 
establishing detailed databases that list 
project costs and priorities. Consider- 
ing restoration projects as planned 
maintenance and energy management, 
rather than deferred maintenance, has 
lent greater credibility and clarity to 
restoration programs. 

Another funding solution is to lease 
out available space for government or 
private use. Ted Schwinden (1986) 
recommends offering space for quality 
child-care services, currently in high 
demand. **Schools used for the benefit 
of the community," he says, "are less 
prone to vandalism.** Also, when 
people come into the schools for 
recreational or other activities, they 
better understand the need for renova- 
tion and are more likely to support 
school bond issues. 

What Is a Capital Improvement 
Plan? 

Kenneth Ducoic (1984), in a 
proposal for the New Orleans public 
school system, suggests implementing a 
capital improvement plan — a practical, 
comprehensive, and organized ap- 
proach to capital projects. Capital 
improvement plans include a detailed 
inventory of physical assets (complete 
with a ranking system to differentiate 
essential, desirable, acceptable, and 
deferable projects) and include current 



und projecicd cosi estimates. The plan 
sets out procedures for conducting 
tinancial analysis and indicates channels 
for restoration requests, methods of 
accountability, and monitoring criteria. 
Effective capital improvement plans are 
coordinated and implemented by a 
trained, diverse team of specialists, 
school boards members, the superinten- 
dent, school staff members, and the 
community. 

What Are Some Elements to 
Consider When Repairing or 
Renovating School Facilities? 

As Tom Smith (1984) points out, 
^'Facilities should further the academic 
standards of the school: if they are 
inadequate or inaccessible^ the academic 
program can not be wholly successful." 

Both Public Law 94-142 and Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
re<J!uire thai school facilities be made 
accessible for handicapped children. 
Renovation should also ensure that 
facilities are brought up to safety 
standards. 

Energy conservation should be a 
major consideration in any renovation 
process. The Topeka School District 
has designed a computer program that 
analyzes energy consumption, helping 
them cut annual energy costs by 20 
percent in one building. Insulation, 
energy-efficient windows, solar heating, 
and temperature control are effective 
energy saving measures. Ted Clark 
(1984) urges ''that all capital improve- 
ments, from major maintenance to new 
construction, contain as much state of 
the art* conservation techniques as 
money will allow." 

Contemporary school design includes 
features such as movable walls, builtin 
computer wu*mg, and ventilation 
systems that can be altered when rooms 
arc rearranged. 

Studies into theories of humanistic 
architecture, as well as solicitations of 
suggestions from school members, may 
offer ways to transform sterile, alienat- 
ing spaces into rooms agreeable both to 
students and staff. (In one case, a 
school disu'ict invited students and 
community members to repaint an old 
gymnasium.) Broad ownership in the 
redesign and restoration of a school 
facility can encourage collective 
responsibility toward a building and 
thus prepare for its future preservation. 
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RESTRUCTURING THE SCHOOLS 



Having ridden the first wave of 
education reform measures, 
which stressed accountability, 
schools now fmd themselves facing 
another major challenge. Resuiicturing 
has become the cenural issue in the 
school reform movement. 

Technological advances, increasing 
ethnic diversity, as well as rising rates of 
poverty, drug abuse, suicide, and divorce 
in the U.S., are a few of the demographic 
vicissitudes that are profoundly affecting 
student performance. In response, 
educators aie taking a serious look at 
societal changes and trends with an eye 
toward restructuring schools. 

What Is "Restructuring"? 

*To restructure means to preserve and 
build upon what has been successful in 
educating our children and to rethink and 
redesign those aspects of the enterprise 
that have failed," Glenn Harvey and 
David Crandall (1988) say. 

Specific areas to review, Harvey and 
Crandall advise, include mission and 
goals: organization; management; 
curriculum; insu'uction; roles, responsi- 
bilities, and regulation; external involve- 
ment; and finances. 

Strategies for structural change 
benefit from the establishment of clearly 
defined goals, which may include a shift 
loward school-based management, 
deccnirali/ed decision-making, out- 
come-based education, more active 
hands-on learning, or a broadening or 
synthesizing of curricula. 

What Characteristics of the 
Current Educational System Are 
Objects of Reform? 

Before attempting to establish a 
direction for change, it is necessary to 
first analyze the existing educational 
structure. Kenneth A. Sirotnik (1987) 
points out that the educational structure 
is based on a factory model, with 
"rational, linear, machine-like top-down 
decisions, a production line layout, 
reliance on technological solutions and 
the use of quality control/* School 
O 
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organization today, Lynn Olson (1988) 
notes, includes "the rigid grouping of 
students by age and ability; . . . anony- 
mous and impersonal environments, 
and the dominance of passive, sedentary 
learning/* WiUiam Spady (1988) adds 
that our calendar-based educational 
system emphasizes curriculum coverage 
over student mastery and has legiti- 
mized the bell-curve as a measure of 
student achievement He argues that 
valuing outcome, rather than rate, 
should inform educational organization. 

Barbara Benham Tye (1987) 
distinguishes what she labels **the deep 
suiicture'* of the educational system 
from the unique personality of indi- 
vidual schools. Components of deep 
structure include physical uniformity, 
control orientation, similarity of 
curriculum and schedule, reliance on 
test scores, and tracking. The unique 
personality of each school, she says, 
reflects its own history, community 
characteristics, internal relationships, 
particular school problems, and the 
climate of its classrooms. 

Any restructuring process needs to 
address whether or not institutionalized 
assumptions about education are being 
challenged and how to best solve 
resultant conflicts. Most educators 
agree that restructuring that begins at 
the local level is best able to send 
tremors of positive change throughout 
the deep structure. 



to communicate complex ideas, to 
analyze and solve complex problems, to 
identify order and find direction in an 
ambiguous and uncertain environment 
and to think and reason abstractly.'' 
Small groups and student-selected 
activities, Cohen suggests, could 
^'provide opportunities for all students to 
become meaningfully engaged in 
reasonably complex and demanding 
learning tasks . . . and gain practice 
working cooperatively with others." 
Schools that provide opportunities lor 
frequent success and an environment in 
which students receive personal atten- 
tion, he says, enhance students* sense ol 
self-worth and competence and foster a 
positive attachment to the school. He 
advises treating student performance 
standards as fixed, but permitting the 
amount of time and number of opportu- 
nities students have to reach standards lo 
vary. 

Student performance standards, 
according to Spady, might include skills 
in problem-solving, decision-making, 
cooperation, respect for others, creativ- 
ity, adaptability, and self-esieem. 

How Can Individual Schools 
Implement a Restructuring Plan? 

School reform must begin at the 
building level, Siromik argues; teachers, 
as repositories of first-hand experience, 
are the primary agents of change. 
"People who live and work in complex 
organizations like schools need to be 
thoroughly involved in their own 
improvement efforts, assuring signifi- 
cant and enduring organizational 
change." Schools, he advises, must 
become centers of critical and self- 
reflective inquiry into educational 
processes. They must be seen as 
**centers of change rather than objects to 
be changed." Such a shift in mentality, 
he feels, could heal the split between 
researchers and practi-tioners* 

Each disU'ict will have to assess the 
trends in its community and establish 
how best to respond to the concurrent 
needs of its students. Harvey and 



How Can Restructuring 
Strategies Attend to the New 
Skills Students Will Need? 

Social changes are challenging the 
fundamental smicture and outcomes of 
our educational system, thus demanding 
that schools do more than provide 
supplementary courses or extracurricu- 
lar support groups. 

Considering diese developments, 
Michael Cohen (1987) recommends that 
students will need to acquire **the abihty 



Crandall recommend that restructuring 
attempts first establish a 
multiconstituent team that participates in 
the following restructuring stages: 

• creating vision 

• establishing goals, priorities, and 
strategies 

• determining resources and obstacles 

• anticipating policy conflicts and 
developing agreement procedures 

• preparing for and monitoring imple- 
mentation 

• institutionalizing change 

The first Uisk in restructuring, 
according to Cohen, is ''to identify key 
dimensions of the structure of instruc- 
tion that affect pedagogical practice and 
student learning/' The next step 
involves a consideration of experience 
and available research to serve as 
suirting places for suructural change. 
Finally, an understanding of the integra- 
tion of forces within each school can 
facilitate change on various levels. 

How Can District OfTicials 
Participate in the Restructuring 
Process? 

Educators on all levels of the process 
must become amenable to changes 
originating at the building level; as 
Richard M. Bossone and Irwin H. 
Polishook (1988) advise, "A teacher's 
capacity and motivation to learn will be 
shaped by the willingness of the system 
to change." 

Olson (1989) reports, "Increasingly, 
experts have come to believe that 
changes within schools cannot be 
sustained without equally fundamental 
reforms in district-level management/* 
The most basic change must occur in 
the roles and relationships existing 
between educators on all levels. In San 
Diego Public Schools, for example, 
ccnyal office personnel are seeking a 
shift in roles— from being controllers, 
monitors, and protectors of the system 
toward becoming listeners, assisters, and 
supporters — from enforcers to enablers. 
In their new advisory role, they will 
need to deu^rmine and communicate 
which policy and budget constraints are 
resistant, and which resilient, to pro- 
posed resU'ucturing plans. 

Dismct conyol, Cohen believes, 
should place emphasis on schools 
achieving disuict goals rather than 
following guidelines. They should 
create ''an orientation toward perfo« 
mancc, rather than procedures; in v 
the district provides the enabling tools 
and resources to achieve desired ends/* 
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Reviewing and approving plans, 
providing technical assistance and 
training, garnering local support, and 
evaluating the restructuring process, he 
says, will become primary district 
responsibilities in the restructuring 
process. 

Because of the institutionalization of 
the school system, Cohen adds, state and 
federal policymakers must be encour- 
aged to support local experimentation 
with school structures by reducing 
regulatory barriers* pioviding implemen- 
tation support and technk^al assistance, 
linking rewards to performance, and 
researching and disseminating the 
results of effective new practices among 
the schools. 
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THE ROLE OF BUSINESS 
IN EDUCATION 



Business and education are two 
vital but different streams that 
feed American culture. Typi- 
cally, business values and methods are 
more tangible — "product-oriented" — 
while education is concerned with less 
concrete goals such as helping our 
young become good citizens. Today, 
motivated by a need for an improved 
labor force, businesses are working with 
schools in ways that can affect every 
aspect of the education process. And 
educators, prompted by increasing 
contlicis between resources and goals, 
have been encouraging this involve- 
ment. 

So lar, business *s participation has 
been relatively benign, but, judging 
from the wealth of literature on the 
topic, its role in education needs careful 
assessmeni 

What Are the Present 
Configurations of SchooUBusiness 
Cooperation? 

"Partnerships" — a notion with roots 
in the volunteer progran^s of the fifties 
and sixties — have become the predomi- 
nant type of school-business coopera- 
tion, according to the execur Hrector 
of the National Association ot i i tners 
in Education (Daniel Merenda 1989). 
Most of these are still locally driven by 
volunteers who serve in classrooms 
under the supervision of school staff. 
Typically they are not focused on 
vocational education, though business 
support is often most effective in that 
area. Rather, they are aimed at '*carly 
intervention" in the educational process 
m an attempt to better provide ''a sound 
general education" that will generate 
better educated workers. 

Partnerships may be highly structured 
or very casual, depending on the types 
ot intervention they are designed to 
achieve. Formalized partnerships occur 
more in urban situations. In suburban/ 
rural ureas. Dale Mann (1987) says, 
smaller districts simply may not have 



the 'leadership resources" to organize 
formally. Oftenthey don't want to 
muddy their funding strategies by 
drawing on resources from channels 
other than those aheady established. 

How Extensive Is Business 
Involvement? 

A U.S. Department of Education 
(1988) publication repwts that by the 
end of the 1988 school year some 
140,800 partnerships were involved 
with 24 percent of the public school 
population (9 million students). Small 
and medium-sized businesses accounted 
for 38 percent of the programs reported. 
Large businesses took care of 14 
percent, and civic/service clubs took 
another 16 percent of the pie. The rest 
was divided among individuals, 
colleges, government agencies, organi- 
zations and foundations, and religious 
and special interest groups. 

Many of the programs focused on 
math and science, with career awareness 
and civic education receiving the next 
greatest attention. Fewer concrete 
programs were found in reading, arts 
and humanities, drugs, dropout preven- 
tion, and assistance to the disadvan- 
taged. 

What Are the Advantages of Such 
Cooperation? 

Schools are gai.iing much needed 
pragmatic support as businesses come 
forward to donate or loan equipment 
and supplies and share employees and 
executives to help with school manage- 
ment. Indusuies and businesses are also 
opening their doors to help teachers 
upgrade or develop new skills and leam 
about the labor market in their fields. 
The ifiosi widespread form of business 
help still takes place in the classroom, 
where volunteers released from their 
Jobs serve as visidng tutors. On 
occasion, businesses invite students to 
come to them for learning. 
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Partnerships give business people the 
chance to work directly to improve the 
skills of future entry-level workers 
(Michael MacDowell 1989), Also, a 
more concrete presence in the schools 
helps businesses improve their public 
image and increase understanding of 
their products and services. 

Less tangibly, a greater sharing of 
ideas can take place among all sectors ol 
the community. Business leaders arc 
often community leaders; an intimate 
acquaintance with day-to-day teaching 
problems can help them provide more 
efficient support to school funding and 
policy issues. Similarly, by learning 
more about careers and real-world 
applications of the skills they encounter 
in school, students can make more 
informed choices about their futures. 

How Can Schools Develop 
Successful Relationships with 
Businesses? 

School leaders need to be clear with 
themselves as to how much and what 
kind of involvement they want busi- 
nesses to have in their schools. Once 
they have done that, they should stick to 
common sense action steps such as 
Charles Mykleby (1987) outlines: 

Plan for long-term endeavors and 
identify the benefits to be gained by all 
participants. Set goals carefully and 
build task forces that represent different 
interest groups to help advise school 
boards on policy development. Refine 
these policies through frequent planning 
sessions. Be flexible and sensitive to 
the obligations of all participants. Be 
careful to provide for continuous, 
cenu^alized communication and a 
monitoring and evaluation procedure to 
stabilize the process. Train both the 
volunteers from business and the 
educators who will be working with 
them. Explain what is expected and 
give teachers time to plan lessons with 
volunteers. Build teams and let them 
work out the details. Encourage site 
visits by teachers and students. 
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What About the Problem of 
Business Dominance? 

Public schools have received many 
challenges in recent years concerning 
the quality of the students they are 
releasing into society. When a force as 
powerful as business moves into 
education territory, more controversy is 
inevitable. 

Esther Schaeffer, senior vice 
president for policy at the National 
Alliance of Business (NAB), admitted 
recently in Education Week (Ann 
Bradley 1990) that there is "a little bit 
of role reversal , . . in that business is 
going to the schools with an agenda and 
wanting to figure out what needs to be 
done/* On the same page, Amoco 
Corporation chair Richard Morrow is 
quoted as asserting that the ''challenge 
to corporate America is to provide 
leadership** regarding technological 
illiteracy in the work force. An NAB 
document by Frederick Edelstein 
(1989) calling for "major systemic 
change'* reinforces this feeling of 
business people wanting to influence 
education. 

Top executives such as Xerox's 
David Keams (1988) side with the 
NAB position. When businesses have 
to leach basic skills to their new 
workers, they are "doing the schools' 
product- recall work for them/* says 
Kearns. He urges business to "force the 
agenda for school reform'* or "set its 
own,** one "driven by market forces and 
accountability — unfamiliar ground for 
politicians and educators.*' Yet Keams 
and other leaders also assert the need 
lor both accountability and more local 
control on the pan of teachers. 

So far, while some business leaders 
may indulge in perhaps excessively 
biting jabs at education, their intent 
appears to be supportive of educators 
retaining ultimate decision-making 
responsibility. More often, those jabs 
arc directed at problems acknowledged 
by educators themselves — top-heavy 
administration, clumsy management 
systems, limited resources, and so forth 
~ and seek to stimulate educational 
decision processes toward greater 
efficiency and clarity. 

What Other Controversies Have 
Surfaced? 

The possibility of business goals 
polluting the educational process is 
addressed at length and with passion by 
Michael Apple (1987), who warns 



about "the growing pressure to make the 
perceived needs of business and industry 
into the primary goals of the school.** 
The Association for Supervision and 
Cumculum Development (ASCD) also 
has stepped forward, arguing that any 
proposed involvement be consistent with 
defined educational values and objec- 
tives; respond to clearly understood 
educational needs; si4)port rather than 
conuadict existing educational mes- 
sages; and be assessed by groups with 
different views as part of an ongoing 
review process. 

''In structuring relationships with 
business,** warns the ASCD (1989- 
1990), ''educators should remember that 
the state requires students to attend 
school. This gives educators the 
responsibility of ensuring that the 
welfare of their students, rather than the 
special interest of any partkular group, 
is promoted by school programs.** 

Business* s interest in open enroll- 
ment offers some educators a more 
direatening red flag. Writing in a recent 
issue of Bananas, Michael Brody (1990) 
argues that "freeing parents to bail out 
of bad schools is die only mechanism 
that can compel them to change.** He 
cites bills pending in half the nation's 
state legislatures concerning at least 
limited freedom for parents to decide 
which school their children will attend. 
A Minnesota school teacher, however, 
sees a different picture emerging. Judith 
Pearson (1989) argues that "educational 
benefits will be increasingly unequal 
under the open-enrollment plan.*' 

What Does the Future Look Like? 

Looking at 700,000-plus students 
dropping out each year, Mann sees little 
hope for "interim solutions.** Nor does 
he see business partnerships as "levers 
of reform,** Typically, he finds, busi- 
nesses will relocate plants and purchase 
worker training programs more often 
than they will work on school reform. 
In the face of mounting pressures to 
recapture or at least train school 
dropouts, he, like Apple, has serious 
concerns about the development of an 
education-for-proflt trend. 

Ironically, while many writers worry 
about damage to our basic democratic 
principles, those same principles are 
often exercised vigorously as strongly 
motivated business leaders learn to work 
with similarly dedicated educators. It 
should be noted that business has had an 
unfair edge in that education has many 



publicly identified problems. A closer 
look at what business can do in its own 
environment is needed. 

For example, giving employees 
flexible schedules or even allowances 
for time off can help parents become 
better involved in their childrcn*s 
activities. Similarly, affordable 
childcare at the workplace could 
improve children*s readiness for school 
as well as expose them tc work roles. 
Business leaders also need to look at the 
effects that lobbying to remove invento- 
ries from tax roles and sending jobs 
overseas have on graduates* employ* 
ment hopes and motivations. 
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THE ROLE OF SCHOOLS IN SEXUAL 
ABUSE PREVENTION AND INTERVENTION 



The school is the one social 
institution outside the family 
with which nearly all children 
have consistent, ongoing contact. 
Therefore, it is particularly well-suited 
for identifying endangered children^ 
including those who are being sexually 
maltreated. Today, many schools are 
smving to become more effective 
participants in prevention and interven- 
tion efforts designed to reduce the 
complex problem of child abuse. 

What Factors Affect Recognition 
and Reporting by School 
Personnel? 

Teachers are empathetic toward 
abused children, but fear and lack of 
knowledge may make them hesitant 
about reporting abuse (Thomas 
Mclntyrc 1990), Although teachers are 
required by law to report suspected 
child abuse, most colleges allow 
teachers to become certified without 
exposure to child abuse curricula. In 
one survey, 81 percent of teachers 
reported receiving no preser\'ice 
information about abuse and neglect, 
and 66 percent said they had not been 
given any inservice education in this 
area (Mclntyre 1987). 

Lack of adequate training hinders 
teachers' ability to detect all types of 
abuse, but it may especially impair their 
ability to recognize sexual abuse, since 
most victims manifest no obvious 
external signs. 

In a study thai asked teachers about 
their knowledge of various forms of 
abuse, only 4 percent of the polled 
teachers slated that they were **very 
aware" of the signs of sexual abuse. 
Another 17 percent said they would be 
able to recogni/e signs that were **very 
obvious," while 75 percent reported that 
Lhey would not recognize signs at any 
point (Mclntyre). 

Even when sexual abuse is sus- 
[Kxicd, however, it is not always 
reported to child protective services. 
Bonnie Trudell and Mariamne Whatlcy 
(1988) note, *The reporting philosophy 
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of the school principal has been found to 
exert an important influence on teacher 
reporting [of sexual abuse]. Where a 
principal encourages it, teachers are 
more likely to report; where principals 
are reluctant to report (frequently for 
reasons related to maintaining good 
parental relations and school image), 
teachers report less often/' 

A teacher* s emotional response to the 
issue of child sexual abuse also can 
affect his or her tendency to report 
Because many people find it difficult to 
comprehend that anyone would sexually 
victimize children, there is a tendency to 
deny that the problem exists. 

Some teachers also may be reluctant 
to report suspected abuse because they 
are unaware that if they make a report in 
''good faith,** they have immunity from 
civil or criminal liability. Providing 
employees with the opportunity to 
discuss and ask questions about their 
schooKs policies and procedures will 
facilitate both understanding and 
compliance (Joy Rogers 1988). 

What Are Some Potential 
Indicators of Child Sexual Abuse? 

Several emotional and behavioral 
difficulties are commonly observed in 
children who are being sexually abused. 
Of course, just because a child exhibits 
some of these, educators must not 
automatically jump to the conclusion 
that the child is being sexually abused. 
Often signs are ambiguous; other 
stressors in a child*s life can produce 
similar symptoms. 

Specific signs that may indicate 
sexual abuse include regressive behav- 
iors such as thumbsucking, enuresis 
(bed wetting), and nighunares; sleep 
disturbances; persistent, inappropriate 
sexual play with self, peers, or toys; 
knowledge of sexual behavior (often 
evident in drawings) that is advanced 
for the child*s age; poor peer relation- 
ships; overiy compliant behavior. 
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acting-out behavior such as delinquency 
or aggression (often seen in children 
who attempted to get help but received 
none); pseudo-mature behavior; school- 
related difficulties including an inability 
to concentrate, faltering school perfor- 
mance, reluctance to change clothes tor 
gym class or to participate in physical 
activities, and arriving at school early 
and staying late; running away from 
home; suicidal thoughts or attempts; and 
sexual promiscuity or avoidance of 
relationships (Deborah Tharinger and 
Ellen Vevier 1987). 

Other possible indicators ot sexual 
abuse include pain, itching, bleeding, 
torn or stained clothing; withdrawal 
(some children may reU'cat into a 
fantasy world or appear retarded); drug/ 
alcohol abuse; and indirect allusions to 
problems at home (for example, a child 
may icll a teacher 'Tm afraid to go 
home tonight** or ''I want to come live 
with you**) (Oregon Health Division 
1987). 

Abused children sometimes present 
information in a piecemeal fashion lo 
test an adult*s response to what they 
share. Therefore, it is vital for teachers 
and other school personnel to be 
provided with training not only in 
detecting possible abuse but in respond- 
ing to intentional and accidental 
disclosure by children. 

What Issues Relate to Allegations 
Involving School Employees? 

Allegations of sexual misconduct 
involving school employees and 
students have been incre sing (Martha 
McCarthy 1989). When William 
Bridgeland and Edward Duane (1990) 
interviewed principals in Canada and 
the U.S., they found that ''it is not an 
accusation of physical abuse that 
[principals] fear, rather, it is charges of 
sexual abuse which are the focus of 
most concern/* 

Cases of physical or sexual abuse 
involving school personnel have raised 
the issue of whether schools aic liable 
for employees* actions. As McEvoy 



stales. "The legal principle of *respon- 
dent superior* suggests that, under 
certain circumstances, agents who hire 
and supervise can be liable for the 
actions of employees. However, it is not 
clear how this principle applies to 
situations where staff clearly violate 
stated policy by their abusive actions.** 

Rogers suggests that school adminis- 
Utitors may be inadvertently exposing 
staff members to the threat of allegations 
by asking them to drive a single child 
somewhere or by allowing a teacher 
with an out-of-the-way office to work 
with children individiially. Some 
principals in Bridgeland and Duane*s 
study reported that their staffs are 
refusing to be put in what they consider 
''compromising positions." 

A joint statement on sexual abuse of 
children issued by the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and the National Association of State 
Boards of Education (1987) emphasizes 
that when a school employee is con- 
victed of sexual abuse, states should 
disseminate information on the convic- 
tion to all public and private schools. 
The suiiement also encourages schools 
to participate in the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC) Clearinghouse system for 
reporting revocations and suspensions of 
teaching cenificates among states. 

Are Prevention Programs 
Effective? 

Educating children about how to 
protect themselves from being sexually 
abused through school-based prevention 
programs is viewed by some people as 
another viable tool that should be used 
in the fight against child sexual abuse. 

Although some advocate prevention 
programs for children, others express 
reservations about the conceptual 
assumptions underlying some programs 
and voice concern about the lack of 
attention paid to program evaluation. 
Those who harbor concerns believe that 
wcll-intcntioned programs may have 
undesirable effects on the children they 
arc aimed at helping. 

*'ln order to protect children/* state 
Shcrryll Kraiser and others (1989), 
''educators and parents need to know 
what works. Equally important, they 
need to know how to accomplish this 
end without compromising the 



children *s emotional well-being.** 
Unfonunately , it is difficult to determine 
with certainty whether prevention 
programs are effective in reducing 
children's vulnerability to sexual abuse. 
Children's knowledge and performance 
in simulated scenarios can be measured, 
but improvement in these areas follow- 
ing exposure to a prevention program is 
not necessarily predictive of how 
children will respond when they find 
themselves facing a real situation. 

Since a majority of abusers are 
members of the child's family or other 
trusted adults— not strangers— a myriad 
of powerful psychological factors have a 
bearing on actual situations that play no 
part in simulated scenarios. We must 
recognize that it is extremely ''difficult 
for a child to translate knowledge into 
behaviors when the sexual touching is 
done by a powerful and important 
person in the child's life" (John 
Uventhal 1987). 

How Can Schools Collaborate 
with Social Service Agencies? 

Child abuse in general and sexual 
abuse in particular is such a complex 
problem that no one sector of society 
can tackle it singlehandedly. Coopera- 
tion between school personnel and child 
protective services workers is vital, but 
the roles and authority of both organiza- 
tions must be clearly understood before 
a collaborative relationship can develop. 
Designating a liaison person to provide 
continuity between these two organiza- 
tions is one way of increasing mutual 
understanding (Haase and Kempe), 
Greg McClare (1990) advocates using a 
consultant or resource person ''to be 
supportive and reassuring to both 
principals and staff facing a child-abuse 
crisis.*' 

More schools are participating in 
community child protection teams, 
which many view as a "key to effective 
management of child abuse** (Haase and 
Kempe). Teams consist of relevant 
specialists such as educators, social 
workers, doctors, lawyers, police, and 
mental health professionals who work 
together in the areas of coordination, 
intervention, and supervision of child 
abuse cases. This type of team effort 
serves as ''a 'risk management tool,* 
which serves to decrease the chances of 
error when encountering child abuse, 
because decision making is shared and 
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second opinions are built into the 
framework of responding,*' states 
McEvoy. 

Although schools have a key role lo 
play in the fight against abuse, we 
should not forget that the problem must 
be confronted on many levels. Ulti- 
mately, the greatest challenge may lie 
in attempting to alter social attitudes 
and conditions that foster or tolerate the 
sexual abuse of children. 
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SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT 



School-based management 
(SBM) is an alternative to the 
typical pattern of school district 
governance that centralizes authority in 
the district office. As John Lindelow 
and James Heynderickx (forthcoming) 
define it, SBM "is a system of admini- 
stration in which the school is the 
primary unit of educational decision- 
making/* Responsibility for certain 
decisions about the budget, personnel, 
and the curriculum is placed at the 
school level rather than the district level, 
thereby giving especially principals but 
also touchers, students, and parents 
greater conu'ol over the educational 
process. 

What Are Some of the Advantages 
of School-Based Mianagement? 

A task force convened by the 
American Association of School 
Adminisu'aiors, the National Association 
of Elementary School Principals, and the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (1988) identified nine 
advantages, several of which are listed 
below. School-based management 

• formally recognizes the expertise and 
competence of those who work in 
individual schools to make decisions to 
improve learning 

• gives teachers, other staff members, 
and the community increased input into 
decisions 

• improves morale of teachers 

• focuses accountability for decision j 

• brings both fmancial and insuuctional 
resources in line with the instructional 
goals developed in each school 

• nurtures and stimulates new leaders at 
all levels 

• increases both the quantity and the 
quality of communication 

Each .'^chooPs flexibility to meet the 
needs of its students leads to greater 
creativity in the design of programs. 

Budgeting also becomes markedly 
more realistic. Lindelow and 
Heynderickx state that schools no longer 
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need to lobby with the central office for 
funds. Instead of requesting more 
money than is needed (with the hope of 
receiving a lesser amount that is 
sufficient to meet needs), schools 
receive a "lump sum,** based on a 
formula, that they can spend as they see 
fit. Parents and teachers become more 
aware of the cost of programs, the 
schoofs fmancial status, and its 
spending limitations. 

How Does SBM Affect the Roles 
of the School Board, 
Superintendent, and District 
Office? 

The school board's role changes little 
in a conversion to SBM. ''School- based 
management does not change the legal 
governance system of schools," says the 
AASA/NAESP/NASSP task force. 
''School boards do not give up authority 
by sharing authority/* The board 
continues to set broad policies and 
establish a clear and unifying vision for 
the district and the schools. 

The superintendent and district office 
stati serve to facilitate the actions being 
taken at the school level Their role is 
to explain the academic and budgetary 
goals as well as provide technical 
assistance when a school has difficulty 
translating the district*s vision into high- 
quality programs. The development of 
student and staff performance standards 
and evaluation of the schools (using 
students* test results, visits to class- 
rooms, and random questionnaires) are 
also the responsibility of the district 
staff 

The disffict office also recruits 
potential employees, conducts the initial 
screening of job applicants, and main- 
tains information on qualified appli- 
cants, from whom the schools fill their 
vacancies. 

In the area of curriculum, the disuict 
office specifies goals, objectives, and 
expected outcomes and then leaves it up 
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to the schools to determine the methods 
for producing the desired results. Some 
districts leave the choice of texts and 
materials to the schools, whereas others, 
to maintain districtwide curriculum 
standards, require schools to use 
common texts. 

How Are Budget Decisions Made? 

In most SBM systems, each school is 
given a **lump sum" that the school ciui 
spend as it sees fit. In a budgeting 
process outlined by Jo Ann Speiir (1983), 
the district office determines the total 
funds needed by the whole disu-ici, 
determines the districtwide costs (such 
as the cost of central adminisuntion and 
uransporuition), and allocates the 
remaining funds to the individual 
schools. The allocation to oach school is 
determined by a fonnula that takes into 
account the number and type of students 
at that school Often the disu-ict is 
responsible for purchasifig and ware- 
housing supplies and ecuipmcnt 
specified by the schools. 

Each school detemriines how to spend 
the lump sum allocated by the disU'ict. 
Funds can be spent on personnel, 
equipment, supplies, and maintenance. 
The schooPs insU'uctional and adminis- 
trauve priorities arc expressed through 
its budget priorities Surplus funds can 
be carried over to the next year or bo 
shifted to a program that needs more 
funds; in lhi^' way, long-range planning 
and efficiency are encouraged. 

How Are Decisions Made at the 
School Level? 

Most disu*icts create school-based 
management councils at the school sites. 
Each council includes the principal, 
representatives of parents and teachers, 
and, in some cases, other citizens, 
support staff, and students (at the 
secondary level). The council conducts 
a needs assessment and then develops a 
plan of action that includes statements 
of goals and measurable objectives. 



According lo Carl Marburger (1985), the 
council is not a little school board but 
helps determine how the school imple- 
ments school board policies. 

In some districts, the school-based 
management council makes most 
school-level decisions. In other dis- 
uicts, the council advises the principal, 
who then makes the decisions. In both 
cases, the principal has a large role in 
the decision-making process, either as 
part of a team or as the flnal decision- 
maker. 

What Is Necessary When 
Implementing SBM? 

From the beginning, the school board 
and superintendent must be supportive 
of school-based managenoent. They 
must U'ust the principals and councils to 
determine how to implement the 
disu-ict's goals at the individual schools. 

It is important to have a memoran- 
dum of agreement that specifies the 
roles and responsibilities of the school 
board, superintendent, principal, and 
SBM council. The agreement should 
explicitly state the standards against 
which each school will be held account- 
able. James Guthrie (1986) states that 
each school should produce an annual 
performance and planning report 
covering ''how well the school is 
meeting its goals, how it deploys its 
resources, and what plans it has for the 
future." 

Training in such areas as decision- 
making skills, problem-solving, and 
group dynamics is necessary for all 
participating staff and community 
members, especially in the early years of 
nnplcmenuition. To meet the new 
challenges of the job, principals may 
need additional training in leadership 
skills. 

What Are the Liabilities of SBM? 

Participatory decision-making 
sometimes creates frustration and is 
often slower than more autocratic 
methods. The council members must be 
able to work together and concentrate on 
the task at hand. 

Council members must spend time on 
planning and budget matters, leaving 
principals and teachers less time to 
devote to other aspects of their jobs. Not 
all teachers will be interested in the 
budget process or want to devote lime lo 
it. Those teachers and community 
members who participate in (he councils 
may need training in budget matters. 



Members of the school community 
must beware of expectations that are too 
high. According to the AASA/NAESP/ 
NASSP task force, districts that have 
had the most success with SBM have 
focused their expectations on two 
benefits: increasing involvement in 
decision-making and making better 
decisions. 
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SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT 
AND STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



S chool-based management is one 
of several refonns proposed and 
instituted over the past decade 
to iniprove public education. Its 
**ultimate goal," as White (1989) points 
out, ''is to improve the teaching and 
learning environment for students." 
This ERIC Digest will address how 
school-based management has affected 
student performance. Since research on 
this topic is extremely limited, this 
Digest's conclusions are necessarily 
tentative. 

What Is School-Rased 
Management? 

School-based management (SBM) 
programs decentralize districts' deci* 
sions by locating them in the schools. 
Shareholders normally include teachers 
and principals; some SBM programs 
reach out as well to parents, students, 
and other community members. 

In some districts, principals appropri- 
ate almost all the power allocated to 
schools, and superintendents and school 
boards often retain almost all of their 
authority. Teacher-dominated commit- 
tees may act only in consultative 
capacities. 

Other systems give much more power 
to sialT and community members. In 
Akron, Ohio, Central-Hower High 
School features a nine-member faculty 
senate in which the principal has only 
one vote and no veto power (Straubcr 
and others 1990). Chicago's local 
school councils are dominated by 
parents and have particularly broad 
powers, including the ability to hire and 
fire principals and to approve school 
budgets and plans (Ogletrce and 
McHenry 1990). Usually, such commit- 
tees arc dominated by teachers, and their 
powers are apt to be less sweeping. 
Common responsibilities include control 
over minor aspects of school finance and 
school-level planning and policy 
making. 



How Might SBM Improve 
Student Performance? 

Advocates of school-based manage- 
ment argue that student performance is 
likely to improve when educational 
management is centered in the school 
rather than the district. Teachers and 
principals, they argue, are apt to be 
more sensitive to the needs of particular 
schools and students than are central- 
office administrators. Furthermore, as 
David (1989) points out, even sound 
educational reforms may falter if the 
teachers expected to implement them 
have not participated in planning them. 

SBM's advocates say it has many 
advantages over decentralized decision- 
making. Among the purported benefits 
are creating new sources of leadership, 
establishing accountability, and aligning 
budgetary aiKl instructional priorities. 
White argues that shared decision- 
making improves staff morale and 
communication, certainly two critical 
variables in teacher performance and, 
indirecdy, student performance. SBM 
may even, she asserts, ''help to attract 
and retain quality staff.'' 

Has SBM Succeeded in Raising 
Student Performance? 

Establishing a relationship between 
school-based management and student 
performance is problematic. In the first 
place, as Malen and her colleagues 
(1990 a and b) point out, very little 
quantitative research has been done on 
the topic. They also argue that factors 
other than SBM might account for any 
g^i.ns in student achievement made after 
instituting the reform. These research 
problems are exacerbated by the 
absence of a standard definition of 
SBM. Studies do not always indicate to 
what degree schools have redistributed 
power. 



Malen and her colleagues (1990a), 
after reviewing nearly 200 documents, 
assert that ''site-based management in 
most instances does not achieve its 
stated objectives." They point out thai 
gains in achievement scores appear ''in 
only a small number of select pilot 
schools over a short period of Lime/* 

The results of SBM in city schools 
are mixed. A large, urban Maryland 
school district recorded significant and 
widespread improvements in test scores, 
particularly among African-Americans, 
after instituting a five-step reform plan 
that included SBM (Murphy 1990). But 
Peterson (1991) reports that test scores 
for Dade County, Florida's, innercity 
schools significandy declined after three 
years of school-based management. 

Although improved test scores may 
provide direct evidence of SBM's 
ability to enhance student performance, 
considerable indirect evidence also 
exists. For example. Brown's (1987) 
case study of two Canadian school 
districts suggests that decentralized 
decision-making creates a more effec- 
tive educational environment. One 
school's faculty decided to reduce its 
use of copy machines so that it could 
hire an additional aide. The schools' 
annual reviews show that junior and 
senior high students' satisfaction 
increased in most areas alter the reloriii 
began. The students indicated improve- 
ments in such key areas as usefulness 
and effectiveness of courses and the 
schools' emphasis on basic skills. 

Rosenholtz (1985) notes that 
collective decision-making has 'Med to 
increased teacher clarity about instruc- 
tional purpose and method and, in the 
end, to increased instructional effective- 
ness.*' Indeed, research indicates that 
SBM improves teacher satisfaction, 
particularly when teachers have substan- 
tive rather than advisory roles (David). 
In Dade County, Rorida, Peterson 
attributes a more collegial environment 



among teachers and fewer student 
suspensions to three years of SBM 

However, Ogleirce and McHenry's 
Chicago survey suggests that SBM is 
not always popular among teachers. 
Three-quarters of ihcir 100 respondents 
said that Chicago's decentralized school 
reforms had failed to bring improve- 
ments in student achievement, and an 
even greater proportion denied that the 
changes had improved teacher morale. 

In sum, research as a whole does not 
indicate that site-based management 
brings consistent or stable improvements 
in student performance. 

Why Has SBM Not Had a More 
Dramatic Effect on Student 
Performance? 

Malen and her associates (1990a) 
indicate that many of school-based 
management* s shortcomings are 
attributable to piecemeal implementa- 
tion. School councils are commonly 
controlled by principals* with other 
participants assuming familiar and 
passive roles: ''the traditional pattern 
wherein administrators make policy, 
teachers instruct, and parents provide 
support is maintained " These "deeply 
ingrained norms" are difficult to 
overcome. When council members are 
poorly trained, they arc often confused 
and anxious about their new responsi- 
bilities. However, well-prepared 
participants are better able to identify 
duties that are time consuming and 
impractical 

Indeed, SBM teams often concentrate 
on schools* teniary rather than instruc- 
tional activities. Malen and her col- 
icai'ues (1990a) note that the councils 
Lcnu 10 center on activities such as 
student recognition and discipline rather 
than insU'uction and curriculum. 
Likewise, Brown indicates that SBM 
leads some principals to become 
mcrcasingly interested in technical 
matters at the expense of curricular 
concerns. 

Yci the neglect of classroom insuuc- 
lion is not inherent to SBM. SBM learns 
cannot be faulted for failing to increase 
student performance if they are not 
given the authority to address that task. 
In Chicago, for example, authority over 
education has been delegated largely to 
parenis and other community members, 
not 10 school-based personnel. Addi- 
tionally, it is unfair to expect any schcx)! 
reform to have an effect in urban areas 
wracked by violence, crime, and 
poverty. 
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How Might SBM Enhance Student 
Performance? 

School-based management cannot be 
judged a failure until it has had a fair 
uial. Many programs do not concentrate 
on educational achievement, and many 
are a variation of traditional hierarchical 
models rather than an actual restructur- 
ing of decision-making power. David 
argues that districts that actually 
delegate substantial authority to schools 
tend to have leaders who support 
experimentauon and who empower 
others. She and others indicate that 
successful reform also requires strong 
communicauon networks, a flnancial 
commitment to professional growth and 
training, and backing from all compo- 
nents of the school community (sec also 
White; Gomez 1989), 

Hill and Bonan (1991) emphasize 
that school-based management is a truly 
radical reform, one that shifts power and 
accountability from managers to the 
managed, from the central office to die 
school. They also argue that teachers 
must be prepared to assume responsibil- 
ity as well as power, that they must take 
the initiative in school improvement 
under SBM, and that they must be held 
publicly accountable for their perfor- 
mance. 

Peterson goes so far as to suggest that 
10 percent of teacher and principal 
performance be based on students* 
academic perfonnance. With such high 
stakes in SBM*s success, a district that 
lighdy or provisionally undertakes such 
a shift in decision-making has litUe 
chance of success. 

Relatively few districts seem pre- 
pared to make such widespread changes 
in school operauons. But more cautious 
auempts at SBM may not result in much 
power actually changing hands, and 
halfway measures do not seem to result 
in substantially improved student 
achievement. 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
MANAGEMENT AUDIT 



ccording to one estimate, only 5 
to 10 percent of U.S. school 
districts systematically evaluate 
their performance (Genck 1987). Boards 
of education and central office officials 
who want to assess and improve their 
districts* educational effectiveness can 
do so by means of a management audit 

What Is a Management Audit? 

A management audit is a comprehen* 
sive examination of an organization in 
order lo assess efficient use of resources 
and program effectiveness. Like a 
financial audit, a management audit 
"involves a close examination of certain 
practices" to see how well the district is 
meeting its standards (Buttram, 
Corcoran, and Hansen 1986). Audits 
may address the organizational struc- 
ture, curriculum, finances, or general 
management and may be broad or 
narrow in scope. 

According to Tobyann Boonin and 
Paul Neuwirth (1983), a management 
audit is usually comprised of the 
following actions: 

• identifying management objectives 

* detemiining current facts and condi- 
tions that reflect these objectives 

• defining problems and pointing out 
improvement opportunities 

* presenting findings to the school board 
*Thc core of the audit," say Butuam 

and colleagues, 'Ms a series of interviews 
and the adminisuation of a question- 
nairc." Once the data are gathered, a 
report presenting the results of the audit 
IS prepared for the school board. 

What Areas Are Covered By an 
Audit? 

An audit typically assesses a broad 
range of management functions, such as 
the following: decision-making and 
evaluation processes, policymaking, 
resource allocation, communication 
procedures, and goal setting and 
verification. The audit can also examine 
ihc districts' work environment, 
improvement process, and relationship 
with the community. 

erJc 



In addition to examining performance 
of particular functions, William Cooley 

(1983) suggests studying the efficacy, 
quality, and equality of the overall 
school system. Likewise, evaluation 
should consider the continuity and 
integration of curriculum, as well as 
measuring individual programs and 
classrooms, he says. Fenwick English 

(1984) suggests assessing the design, 
delivery, and measurement of the taught 
curriculum and determining how these 
areas might be better aligned. 

How Does a School District 
Implement a Management Audit? 

After deciding to carry out an audit, a 
school board must then determine 
whether to hire an independent auditor, 
adopt a model thar has been successfully 
used elsewhere, or create a task force to 
design and carry out their own audit. 
Robert Krajewski (1983) warns that 
hiring an independent auditor may be 
construed as a gesture of bad faith, 
breeding division between the board and 
superintendent He adds that such 
evaluations are best done by someone 
with comprehensive understanding of a 
school district, ''You can't measure the 
achievement of education obiecnves 
with the same precision as you can 
measure revenues and expenses,** he 
observes. 

A successful internally managed 
audit, according to Barbara Hansen and 
Thomas Corcoran (1986), includes the 
following steps: 

• board orientation to the audit process 

• audit team selection 

• plan development 

• interviews and surveys 

• data analysis 

• preparation of audit report 

• revision and presentation to boarc- 
English (1979) adds that **the school 

system should be able to demonstrate 
how such information has been coded 
and examined for reliability and 
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validity,'* and to show how these data 
have been utilized toward program 
improvement Cooley, warning about 
possible data corruption, suggests 
collect' g multiple indicators for 
particular evaluative areas and continu- 
ously refining them. 

How Are Some School Districts 
Carrying Out Management 
Audits? 

Illinois* Lake Forest School Disu*ici, 
Genck reports, applied a school manage- 
ment model developed through the 
School Performance Research Project 
and sponsored by the Illinoi, AsscKia- 
tion of School Boards. The model largcLs 
three areas for management evaluation: 

• Board Policy: teamwork and account- 
ability 

• Management: systems and responsibil- 
ity 

• Performance: measures and standards 
The New Jersey School Boards 

Association and Research for Better 
Schools establ^bh/.d a diverse, internal 
task force to examine research data on 
effective school organization and on 
correlations between district procedures 
and school effectiveness. The task force 
then developed a list of disu^ict practices 
that support student achievement. These 
items were then evaluated, modified, and 
validated (Buttram and others 1986). 

Pittsburgh Public Schools collected 
data on the district's performance over a 
five-year period, permittmg examination 
of trends. These results, Cooley says, 
were then organized into priority areas, 
the problems defined, and specific 
strategies implemented. 

What Are the Benefits of a 
Management Audit? 

A well-administered auditing system 
can provide evaluations that reflect how 
a school system is managing its human 
and Hnancial resources. An audit that 
possesses valid and measurable objec- 
tives keeps a school district u^ue to its 
purpose. Usmg data obtained from the 
audit to measure the disu'ict's success in 



meeting its fundamental education 
objectives allows the district to adjust its 
efforts in order to achieve its broader 
goals. well-managed school system/' 
English (1979) claims, '*is capable of 
changing its direction when necessary/' 
Other benefits of management audits, 
Hansen and Corcora^ explain, include 
the following: 

• a clearer piclure of which aclivities 
affect student achievement 

• up-io-daie data on which lo base 
improvement plans 

• a framework from which to conduct 
ongoing district evaluation 

• a method of organizing and disseminat- 
ing information about the district 
Student learning, parent and teacher 

satisfaction, board confidence, account- 
ability, and a common sense of purpose 
between organizational levels can be 
results of a well-managed district 
auditing procedure, Genck reports. 
Open communication of evaluations, 
improvement plans, and their results can 
lead to better community relations. 
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SCHOOL SECURITY 



A twelve-year-old repeatedly 
teased by other students brings 
a gun to school, shoots another 
child, and kills himself. A knife- 
wielding intruder mugs a teacher in the 
men's room. Flying bullets from a 
neighHoring housing project force the 
evacuation of a high school's playing 
field. 

Events such as these disrupt the 
IcuTuing environment schools try to 
provide, filling students and staff with 
tear and endangering their lives. 
Fortunately, a variety of preventive and 
coping strategies can help beleaguered 
teachers and administrators both lo 
protect the school facilities and to 
safeguard the people who use them. 

How Can a District Assess Its 
School Security Needs? 

As Peter Blauvelt (1987) states, "A 
school administrator cannot control 
unwanted und unacceptable behavior 
without timely and accurate security 
data.** He details a procedure for data 
recording, including a sample ''Incident 
Profile Form" on which the exact 
nature, time and place of the offense, 
descriptions of the offender and victim, 
und actions taken by the school are 
recorded. 

Robert J. Rubel, director of the 
National Alliance for Safe Schools 
(NASS), has developed a **Process 
Guide" that adapts crime analysis 
techniques to the school environment, 
reports Valeric Smith (1984). Discipli- 
nary infractions and incidents of crime 
arc documented and coded according to 
parameters similar to Blauvelt's. The 
data can then be analyzed **to identify 
patterns or trends and to develop 
intervention and prevention strategies," 
Smith says. Using these techniques, 
Duval Couniy Public Schools in Florida 
ideatified the noon hour as the time of 
most thefts. Shortening the lunch period 
and posting off-limits areas dramatically 
decreased petty thefts (Smith 1984). 

The American Association of School 
Adminisu-ators (AASA) presents 



examples of **Model Report Systems" 
developed by five school districts and 
gives suggestions for assessment and 
reporting systems (AASA 1981). 

What Preventive Security 
Measures Are Effective? 

Alarm systems can effectively 
reduce vandalism and burglaries. Due 
to the expense of installation and 
operation, Lanny R. Gamble and his 
colleagues (1987) emphasize the 
importance of careful planning to 
choose a cost-effective system appropri- 
ate to the particular school. Thev 
suggest that after surveying the equip- 
ment available, administrators should 
consult a qualified engineer with no 
vested interest before making a deri- 
sion. 

Metal detectors are expensive and 
conu'oversial. In a 1988 New York City 
pilot program, security guards checked 
for weapons with hand-held metal 
detectors. No guns were confiscated in 
the schools, but approximately 200 
weapons were found nearby, apparently 
dropped by students when they saw the 
detectors (Suzanne Harper 1989). A 
Detroit program using metal detectors 
was challenged legally and ultimately 
abandoned, ''partly because of the 
difficulties in herding students through 
the gates in time far class" (Del Stover 
1988). 

Traditional methods can help protect 
school property and personnel without a 
large initial investment. The systematic 
use of heavy-duty locks, special key- 
handling procedures, fencing, identifi- 
cation cards, hall passes, and visitor 
policies is called ''target hardening" 
(Gamble and others). Blauvelt gives a 
number of crime-prevention tips, 
ranging from inventory procedures to 
suggesting teachers collect money 
during the first period if students bring 
money to school for a special purpose. 
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Supervision is important both in 
controlling student problems and in 
preventing intrusions. Schools may 
assign staff to patrol halls or cafeterias, 
have parents and community volunteers 
monitor reception areas, or hire security 
guards. New York City spends $43 
million on a 2,0S0-member security 
staff (Stover). A police liaison program 
proved highly successful at Rich East 
High School in Park Forest, Illinois. In 
addition to providing security, the 
officers served as a source of expertise 
for school officials and developed 
friendly relations with students (Mori- 
any and Fitzgerald 1989). 

How Can Attitudes and Behavior 
Be Changed to Make Schools 
Safer? 

First of all, it is important to estab- 
lish clear, consistent discipline in the 
school environment. Greenbaum states, 
"High expectations, respect, trust and 
positive reinforcement of good behavior 
are found consistently in schools 
demonstrating good discipline — If, on 
the other hand, the atmosphere is one of 
hostility and insensitivity in which 
students are continually subjected to 
criticism and failure, serious disciplin- 
ary problems and criminal behaviors are 
likely to erupt." Stover describes the 
principal's role in setting the tone of a 
school, including encouraging coopera- 
tion among staff members, being 
personally visible, promoting student 
involvement, and seeing thut students 
and staff with personal problems get 
help. 

Raising security consciousness is 
also important. Blauvelt suggests 
discussing security with both students 
and staff and involving the entire school 
community in identifying security 
problems and formulating plans to cope 
with them. Emergency drills can 
prepare both students and staff to react 
to a crisis (Hatper). 

Cooperation between school and 
community is important. "You need a 
multifaceted, comprehensive approach 



lhat involves students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents, community leaders, 
and the police and courts/' says Ronald 
Stephens of NASS (Stover). 

Reaching out to students with violent 
tendencies and teaching them basic 
social skills is a promising preventive 
measure. A iwenty-two-year research 
project at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago showed that eight-year-olds 
who displayed aggressive, antisocial 
behaviors were much more likely to 
commit crimes as adults, and transmit- 
ted their own aggressive tendencies to 
their children (Stuart Greenbaum 1989). 
Greenbaum cites evidence suggesting 
that educators can help break this 
vicious cycle. For example, an 
antibullying campaign initiated in 1983 
in Norway reduced bullying and victim 
problems by 50 percent in two years. 

Teachers may not be equipped to 
teach conflict resolution or to deal with 
violent youths. As William Waysor; 
Slates, '^There are tricks of the trade that 
teachers don't learn, They don't look 
into the eyes of students to see if they're 
on drugs or angry, so they move in too 
close and violate personal space" 
(Stover), 

Special training can help give 
teachers the tools they need. 
Greenbaum recommends techniques for 
discouraging aggressive behavior, 
teaching appropriate skills instead, and 
coping with violence when it occurs. 
Waller Doyle reviews classroom 
management techniques, and Edmund 
Emmer and Amy Aussiker survey the 
elTectiveness of four classroom disci- 
pline programs (Oliver Moles 1989). 

What if Preventave Measures Fail? 

Despite careful efforts, acts of 
violence will occur. Each school should 
have a written crisis plan assigning staff 
members specific roles in case of 
emergency (Harper). Most authors agree 
all schools should have intercom 
systems. School officials should have 
plans for communicating with ^'students, 
parents, sialT, law enforcement person- 
nel, emergency medical services, the 
media and hospitals" (Harper). 

Clumsy handling of the aftermath of 
a crisis may cause additional trauma to 
victims. June Feder (1989) rcports on 
assaulted New York City school staff 
members. While emotionally vulnerable 
and olten injured, victims were typically 
shuflled Irom room to room, given 
lengthy forms to fill out, and given little 



emotional support Later, fellow staff 
often treated victims insensitively, 
unconsciously denying that violence 
could happen to them. Administrators 
should educate themselves and staff 
about victims' emotional needs before 
an assault occurs. 

An entire community may need 
therapeutic care after a crisis such as die 
shooting at Cleveland Elementary 
School in Stockton, California. School 
systems should determine what mental 
health resources are available in case of 
such an event. The NSSC recommends 
that schools be kept open for counseling 
and information for several days after a 
traumatic event, and that counseling 
services be made available for nths, 
to school staff and administrators as well 
as to parents and children (Harper). 

What Is the School District's 
Legal Responsibility? 

Henry Lufler suggests that during the 
**Litigation Explosion" of the '70s, 
pessimistic expectations about court 
intervention **may have caused school 
personnel to become overly cautious 
when dealing with discipline...issues" 
(Moles). In reality, Lufler points out 
that threats outnumbered actual lawsuits, 
and the initial Filing of unusual suits was 
more widely publicized than their 
generally unsuccessful fmal outcomes. 

A number of court cases in the '80s 
produced rulings that stressed schools' 
responsibility for students' safety. 
Schools are expected to provide a 
physical environment that suits the 
purposes of an intellectual institution 
(Harper). Administrators who examine 
their security systems and take conscien- 
tious steps to safeguard students and 
staff may not be able to prevent all 
crime, but they can protect their schools 
from liability in court (Harper). 
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SCHOOLS ATTACK THE 
ROOTS OF VIOLENCE 



School crime and violence have 
been major concerns of educa- 
tors and the public since the 
early seventies. According to Moles 
(1991), some types of school crime, 
such as theft and drug use, have re- 
mained level or diminished in recent 
years. However, some evidence 
suggests violent crime may be increas- 
ing. 

In California, the first state to require 
school districts to keep statistics on 
school crime, the I>epartment of 
Education (1989) reported that assaults 
in the schools increased by 16 percent in 
the tour years ending with the 1988-89 
school year; incidents of weapons 
possession rose by 28 percent. The lack 
of comparable data from other states 
makes a national trend difficult to 
continn. In 1987, the National School 
Safety Center estimated that nationwide 
135.()00 boys carried guns to school 
daily (Gausiad 1991). 

This evidence suggests that schools 
must work to improve discipline and 
physical security. These measures are 
not enough, however, to halt school 
violence: educators must go further and 
attack the roots of violence. 

Why Is Violence Increasing? 

Availability of weapons is one cause. 
According to the Center to Prevent 
Handgun Violence, for every household 
in the U.S., two guns are owned by 
private citizens (Gaustad). It*s not 
surprising that some ot these guns fall 
into the hands of young people. Barrett 
(1991) reports that in Washington, D.C., 
which has one of the nation's toughest 
antihandgun laws, juveniles can easily 
buy guns on the black market. Or, for 
short-lcrm use, a youth c^n even "rent" a 
weapon. 

Increased gang activity and drug 
u^alficking contribute to the escalation in 
violence. Battles over gang "turF' and 
drug territories often spill over into the 
schools. Sophisticated weapons 



flnanced by drug profits are making 
these battles increasingly bloodier 
(McKinney 1988), 

Many students in crime-ridden 
innercity areas carry weapons for 
"protection" from robberies and gang 
fights, even if they are not gang mem- 
bers themselves. "But if they're armed, 
as soon as they get into an argument — 
boom! — they're going to use it," says 
James Perry, a former crack dealer 
turned youth counselor (Barrett). 

For some stude' s, violence is a part 
of life. Their parents interact abusively; 
violent behavior is the norm in their peer 
groups and community. 'In addition to 
the culture saying it's OK to be violent, 
they also don* t have the skills not to be 
violent," says Catherine Schar, supervi- 
sor of the Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools Student Discipline Programs 
(Gaustad). 

Are Schbols Reluctant to 
Acknowledge the Problem? 

A reluctance to acknowledge 
violence as a problem is all too com- 
mon, Greenbaum (1989), communica- 
tions director for the National School 
Safety Center, explains that administra- 
tors may mistakenly believe that 
bullying, fights, and intimidation are 
''just something all children go 
through,„(but) these are CRIMES. The 
fact that they were committed by minors 
on minors does not make them less than 
crimes." 

In addition, attackers naturally prefer 
to act where adult wiuiesses can*t see 
and hear. Kids are afraid of looking like 
"lauletales" if tliey report problems, 
Greenbaum points out, so administrators 
often remain unaware of many violent 
incidents. 

In recent years, gangs and drug 
trafficking have spread from the big 
cities where they originated to smaller 
communities and suburbs. But accord- 
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ing to police and gang experts, some 
educators and community leaders resist 
admitting these problems exist until ihcy 
have become firmly esuiblishcd — and 
much harder to fight. 

Some school districts do coura- 
geously face the reality of violence. 
Following a 1987 high school shooting 
death, Portland, Oregon, school officials 
acted swiftly to counter gang activity. 
Superintendent Matthew Prophet held a 
press conference in February 1988 to 
announce the school board's new 
antigang policies. The district joined 
other agencies in a community wide 
antigang effort and was insuumenlal in 
persuading the governor to establish a 
gang task force at the suite level 
(Prophet 1990). Today, though gang 
violence remains a city wide problem, it 
has been conuoUed in the schools. 

How Can Schools Teach Kids to 
Be Nonviolent? 

''When a child is displaying antisocial 
behaviors," says Schar, "you can't just 
say *Stop.* You also have to teach them 
prosocial skills." Curricula that teach 
nonviolent ways of resolving conflict 
are a promising preventive strategy. 

PorUand schools use a program 
produced in Seattle, Washington, 
"Second Step: A Violence Prevention 
Curriculum" (Gaustad). Lessons work 
to build empathy and teach impulse 
control and anger management. For 
example, in a lower grade lesson, the 
teacher displays a picture of a face. 
"How is this person feeling?" she asks. 
Other pictures show groups of children 
in social situations involving conflict. 
Discussion is aimed at helping children 
identify and describe emotions. 

In grades 6 through 8, problem- 
solving is added; students identify the 
problem and think of different possible 
responses. When faced with conflict* 
many youths see "fight" or "flight" as 
the only alternatives. Becoming aware 
of other options is important. 
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The **Violcnce Prevention Curricu- 
lum for Adolescenis." developed by 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Public 
Health Deborah Prothro' -Slith. shows 
high school students how violent 
interactions begin and escalate, and 
leaches them anger management and 
nonviolent problem-solving techniques 
(Greenbaum). First tested in Boston 
area schools* the program is now used 
by 5.000 schools and other community 
agencies nationwide, according to Millie 
LeBlanc of the Education Development 
Center (telephone interview. September 
26. 1991). 

Peer conflict management, which 
evolved from successful peer tutoring 
programs, is used at elementary, middle, 
and high school levels. Volunteer 
•'conflict managers" are given training in 
problem-solving and communication 
skills, then act as mediators for conflicts 
among fellow students. Mediators use a 
prescribed problem-solving process to 
help disputants find their own solutions. 

A similar program. "Conflict 
Resolution: A Secondary School 
Curriculum.** was developed by the 
Community Board Center for Policy and 
Training in San Francisco. The staff 
and students at Woodrow Wilson High 
School in San Francisco have noticed a 
difference in halls and classrooms since 
the program was implemented in 1987. 
''More tussles are being confronted with 
humor.. .a more peaceful environment is 
being developed." 



sizes and specially trained teachers 
contributed to the program's effective- 
ness, says Schai*. 

Interactions with caring adults can 
make a difference. Some former gang 
members who have turned their lives 
around credit the influence of offlcers 
who took a personal interest in them, 
says Portland Public Schools Police 
Chief Steve HoUingsworth (Gaustad). 
Ronald Huff, who conducted a two-year 
study of Ohio gangs, heard similar 
stories from a numi)er of former gang 
members (Bryant 1989). 

According to SpergeK many gang 
youth would choose reputable employ- 
ment if they could; unfortunately, they 
usually lack the skills ar^d attitudes 
needed to hold good jobs. Programs that 
provide job training or referrals can give 
kids alternatives to gang crime. 

Where Can Schools Turn for 
Help? 

Schools alone can't solve problems 
with complex societal origins. Experts 
agree that comprehensive efforts 
involving schools, community groups, 
and local agencies are much more 
effective. And as California crime 
prevention specialist Dolores Farrell 
points out. "There's not the money to do 
it alone** (Lawton). 

Schools can And willing allies in the 
community. Portland schools work with 
local businesses to provide job-related 
programs for high-risk youths. Special 
instruction prepares kids for job inter- 
views and teaches them appropriate on- 
the-job behavior (McKinney). Lawton 
describes a community antigang effort 
in Downey. California, in which private 
funding supports self-esteem programs 
and sports programs for at-risk youth. 

Police departments and other city and 
county agencies are logical resources for 
schools. In addition, districts that have 
developed effective programs are 
usually happy to share information. 

State leadership can also aid schools. 
In California, the state education 
department and attorney generaPs offlce 
recently drew up a model plan for 
school safety, emphasizing prevention 
and interagency cooperation. The "Safe 
Schools** plan spares schools the effort 
and expense of creating their own 
individual plans (Lawton). The state 
also provides minigrants to help districts 
implement plans. 

The preventive programs described 
above are too new to have yielded long- 
term results. But if they produce the 




effects they promise, schools will have 
played a vital part in breaking the cycle 
of violence. 
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How Can Schools Keep Kids Out 
of Gangs? 

Experts emphasize the importance ol 
reaching kids before gangs do. In recent 
years **gang prevention** curricula have 
been developed in cities around the 
nation, including Portland (Prophet), 
Chicago, and Los Angeles (Spergel 
1989). There is some evidence that 
antigang curricula change attitudes 
toward gangs, reports Spergel; however, 
it has not yet been established whether 
gang behavior is also reduced. 

Reaching kids who are already gang- 
involved is more difficult, but not 
impossible. An alternative program, 
implemented in Portland schools in 
spring 1990, yielded promising results, 
according to Schar. High school 
students suspended for fighting, assault, 
weapons violations, or gang violence — 
most of ihem hard core gang mem- 
bers—were required to go through an 
anliviolence curricuium before returning 
U) ihcir regular schools. Small class 
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STATE EFFORTS TO 
DEREGULATE EDUCATION 



TO sum it up, the governors are 
ready to do some old fashioned 
horse- trading We'll regulate 
less if schools and school districts will 
produce better results" (National 
Governors' Associaiicn 1986). With 
these words Tennessee Governor Lamar 
Alexander set the tone four years ago for 
what now appears to be a major thrust 
by states to improve the quality of 
public education — deregulation. In so 
doing these states are reversing a trend 
that, in the words of at least one com- 
mentator, has resulted in pubhc schools 
being ''the most regulated enterprise in 
the United States" (Ohio Education 
2000 Commission 1989). 

What Is Meant by "Deregulation" 
in the Public School Context? 

Public schools are governed by an 
inuicate network of rules, regulations, 
and policies emanating from federal, 
state, and local levels. Proponents of 
deregulation are not advocating that this 
network be done away with in toto. 
Rather, they are suggesting that some 
regulations may be operating to the 
detriment of effective schooling in some 
situations. 

For example, most schools must meet 
detailed stale mandates regarding 
number of days per school year, number 
of hours per day, textbooks to be used, 
and teacher certification requirements. 
Such regulations have been introduced 
to meet perceived needs at the time, but 
ihey may also ''stifle the creativity and 
effectiveness of the individual teacher, 
administrator and school'* (Ohio 1989). 
When regulations appear to stifle, rather 
than promote, innovative approaches, 
then it is time to reevaluate their 
I unction. 

While the original deregulation 
impetus came from the federal level 
under the Reagan Administration, the 
fcKus of this discussion is on the more 
recent efforts by states to waive regula- 
tions tor the purpose of improving 
educational outcomes. Whereas federal 
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regulations pertain to federally funded 
programs emanating primarily from the 
civil rights legislation of the 1960s, state 
regulations, which govern the day-to- 
day operation of the schools, go to the 
very heart of public education in 
Ainerica. When a state decides to 
remove, even partially, its regulatory 
function over education, the potential 
for radical change at the local level is 
vastly increased. 

How Are States Deregulating 
Education? 

To date more than twenty states have 
adopted some form of regtilation-relief 
legislation (Olson 1990). The prevail- 
ing philosophy behind most of the 
legislation is that deregulation is to be 
offered as a reward to those districts that 
have proved, within the existing 
regulatory framework, that they can 
produce superior quality education. 

For example, in South Carolina, 
under a law passed in June 1989, the top 
10 percent of schools have been 
automatically released from a number of 
state regulations governing stafflng. 
class scheduling, and class structure. 
Schools became eligible for automatic 
waivers ''if, during two of the previous 
three years, their students' gains on two 
sets of standardized tests place them in 
approximately the top quarter of schools 
with similar socioeconomic characteris- 
tics; if students in their remedial 
programs met minimum testing require- 
ments; if they exhibited no recurring 
accreditation deficiencies; and if their 
test scores improved annually at above 
average rates" (Flax 1989). 

Not all states have adopted this 
philosophy, however. For example. 
North Carolina, in contrast to its 
southern sister state, has opted for the 
incentive approach to deregulation. 
Under its School Improvement and 
Accountability Act, passed in August 
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1989, all disuicts choosing to participate 
will be given lump sums of state aid 
rather than amounts specifically 
earmarked for paiticular programs or 
resources. In addition, the Suite Board 
of Education may, upon request, "waive 
regulations concerning class size, 
teacher certification, assignment ot 
teacher assistants, and use of state 
adopted textbooks" (Bradley 1989). 

On the other hand. North Carolina 
will not honor all requests for waivers. 
Parucipating districts must submit to the 
state for approval a local school- 
improvement plan that specifies three- 
to five-year goals for student perfor- 
mance, as well as annual milestones the 
dismct will use to measure progress in 
meeting them. Thus, while all districts 
have equal opportunity to participate 
initially in a deregulation process, each 
district will be evaluated annually across 
a number of indicators, and only those 
meeting criterion on 75 percent of those 
indicators will be permitted to continue 
in the program. 

What Issues Confront the 
Deregulation Movement? 

Two major issues, one practical and 
one philosophical, confront the move- 
ment to deregulate the public schools. 
The practical issue is that, for all the 
legislative fanfare around the offering ot 
regulation waivers to deserving schools 
and school districts, there have been 
surprisingly few lakers. The reasons for 
this are not entirely clear, but one 
observer (Olson 1990) has concluded 
that they fail into at least three catego- 
ries. 

First, many local adminisU'ators are 
Just plain skeptical about how commit- 
ted states will remain over the long haul 
to the deregulation movement. They arc 
waiting to see whether this isn't just 
another temporary fad among academ- 
ics. 

Second, a state-driven deregulation 
movement ignores a powerf ul source of 
regulation at the local level not subject 



10 stale edict: the teacher bargaining 
agreement. A completely thorough 
deregulation movement must be able to 
persuade the local teacher union to 
rescind hard-won provisions in the 
contract if they stand in the way of 
improving educational outcomes. 

The final, and perhaps most startling, 
impediment to deregulation is the sheer 
lack of imagination on the part of 
district personnel regarding potential 
alternatives to existing practices. For 
example, in San Diego, forty-eight 
schools are engaged in what they would 
like to think are qualitatively different 
ways of approaching public education. 
But, according to Hugh Boyle, president 
of the San Diego Teachers Association, 
"A lot of what is going on is not 
restructuring, it's modifying the way we 
do things" (Olson 1990). Simply 
increasing a district's flexibility may not 
be sutficient to promote innovation. 
Slates may also neeu u) provide access 
to new ideas through workshops, onsite 
consulting, and the like. 

On a philosophical level, the issue is 
whether, even if current deregulation 
efforts are successful, the end result is 
really the sought-after improved 
educational outcome. Since the majority 
of state deregulation programs are tying 
waivers to such outcome measures as 
student scores on standardized achieve- 
ment (csts, one may wonder with Susan 
Fuhrman (1989) whether such '^narrow 
measures of student performance fail to 
capture the complexity of schooling and 
learning." For example, she adds, 
•*They may direct school personnel to 
concentrate on factors that are not 
related to local learning goals and, in 
fact, deflect attention from such goals." 
While this issue is more thoroughly 
addressed in an earlier Digest (Bowers 
1989), it deserves mention here as an 
example of the difflculties facing any 
educational improvement effort that lies 
incentives or rewards to die results ot 
standardized testing. 

What Is the Prognosis for the 
Continued Expansion of Stated- 
Level Deregulation ? 

It appears that a major stumbling 
bl(x:k to the practical implementation ot 
state-level deregulation legislation is the 
dearth of suggested alternatives to the 
existing educational system. As 
Fuhrman points out, this 'Mack of vision" 
problem, while critical, may only be 
temporary. After all, deregulation is 



only one facet of a much larger, more 
all-encompassing school restructuring 
movement. Should this movement 
continue to build momentum, it ought to 
yield more concrete alternatives to the 
status quo. Thus, the cur-rent vacuum 
of ideas that may be behind the under- 
whelming response of districts to 
voluntary deregulation may soon 
reverse itself, as innovations become 
more widely available and establish 
credibility. 

Certainly not all regulations are 
barriers to innovation. Indeed, many are 
in place to protect the basic health, 
safety, and human rights of students, as 
well as to ensure the smooth daily 
functioning of the educational enter- 
prise. At the same time, if our nation's 
schools are to retain the flexibility 
necessary to respond to the rapidly 
changing world of knowledge, then they 
must be given a certain degree of 
freedom /rom regulation. Finding the 
appropriate balance between autonomy 
and regulation is a challenge diat may 
never be fully met, but it is one that 
continually must be raisr ' 
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STATE-ENFORCED ACCOUNTABILITY 
OF LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Over ihe past thirty years the 
tradition of 'local control" in 
American public education has 
been buffeted by increasing pressure 
from state and federal authorities in 
such areas as school desegregation, 
school finance, and education for the 
handicapped. The major trend has been 
10 hold school districts accountable for 
overcoming the local forces that impede 
equal educational opportunity for all 
school-aged children. More recently, 
Slate authorities have also begun to 
locus on the overall quality of education 
being provided by local disuricts. A 
perusal of developments taking place in 
several states suggests that a state- 
imposed ''accountability system" is 
gradually taking shape. 

What Form Does This 
Accountability System Take? 

State authorities are wielding both 
the carrot and the stick ii) their efforts to 
make local districts more responsive to 
the educational needs of students. That 
is, they have established both an 
incentive system to reward high- 
performing districts and a system of 
sanctions to be applied to districts with a 
record of repeated low performance. To 
accomplish this, a majority of states are 
now collecting from local disU'icts a 
formidable array of statistics on student 
Dcrforniance, including, at the very 
Iv^si, student achievement lest scores, 
minimum competency scores, or both. 

What incentives Are Being 
Awarded to Districts with High 
Per formance Levels? 

Incentives are generally of two types: 
financial and "deregulatory." For 
example, in fall 1988, Texas Lieutenant 
Governor Bill Hobby unveiled a plan to 
provide state financial incentives to 
(lisiric.s that improve student perform- 
ance oil lest scores (Mathis 1988). On a 
larger scale, Michigan Governor James 
Blanchard has proposed lo provide S500 
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million in incentive funds to districts 
that raise their students* scores on the 
state's assessment test (Mirga 1988). 

On the other hand, incentives of a 
*'deregulatory" nature have been 
proposed by South Carolina's Governor 
Caroll Campbell, Jr., who recently 
announced a proposal to exempt nearly 
one-fourth of the spate's 1,100 disuricts 
from virtually all state regulations, 
based on those districts* student test 
scores (Flax 1988). 

What Problems Are Associated 
with Rewards for District 
Performance? 

As Chris Pipho (1987), director of 
the Education Commission of the States 
Clearinghouse, states, ^'turning the 
media spotlight on a host of outcome 
variables without alerting everyone 
concerned to the differences at the 
starting gate will undoubtedly cause 
some problems at the local level.** If 
performance indicators are used 
indiscriminately, without taking into 
account, for example, the socioeco- 
nomic differences among the districts, 
then the lower performing districts will 
also, for the most part, be the poorer 
districts. Such eventualities could give 
rise to an entire new round of equity/ 
flnance-related court challenges. 

A harbinger of this possible direction 
was seen in New York City school 
officials* reaction to New York State*s 
release, in 1985, of its first school-by- 
school indicators. They claimed the 
assessment was unfair because, of the 
600 schools identified as *'most in need 
of improvement," 417 were in New 
York City's poorest sections (Hooper 
1985). South Carolina has taken this 
potential problem into account in its 
proposed ^'deregulation** legislation by 
establishing comparable socioeconomic 
groupings before isolating the high 
performing schools. 
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What Sanctions Are Being 
Proposed for Districts with Low 
Performance Levels? 

Traditionally the major **wcapon" 
used by states lo '*punish" a school 
disu'ict that fails to meet slate standards 
has been to decertify the district until it 
complies was established standards. 
This has historically been an issue 
primarily with small, rural districts, and 
the solution has often been to merge ihc 
noncomplying disU'ict with a neighbor- 
ing district. 

Recently, however, a much more 
radical approach is being implemcnicd 
in states where grave concerns about 
some of its larger districts have been 
raised. In these states, sanctions include 
a close monitoring of the low-perform- 
ing district and, if perfonnance does not 
improve, an eventual placement of that 
district into **receivership" by the state 
on a charge of ''academic bankruptcy." 

Which States Are Currently 
Implen renting Academic 
Bankruptcy" Legislation? 

To date six states (Kentucky New 
Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Texas, and West Virginia) have passed 
legislation that includes, as a last resort, 
the possibility of a slate takeover of 
''academically bankrupt" districts. Of 
these, only New Jersey and Kentucky 
have attempted an actual takeover. 

In May 1988, New Jersey Education 
Commissioner Saul Cooperman began 
proceedings to take control of the Jersey 
City public schools, '^describing the 
district as 'bleak* and rife with patron- 
age, cronyism and fiscal misdealings" 
(Jennings 1988), The Jersey City Board 
of Education responded by spending 
over $ 1 .4 million in a court battle to 
overturn the decision. On July 26, 
1989, Administrative Law Judge Ken 
Springer recommended that the takeover 
be allowed to proceed. If this recom- 
mendation is upheld by the Slate Board 
of Education (seen as a formality by 



mosi observers), Jersey City could 
become the first major urban school 
system in the nation to come under fuii 
state conlroL According to Meiodye 
Bush of the Education Comn^^ssion of 
the Slates, ••the New Jersey effort is 
being watched as a test by educators 
across the country'' (Brinckman 1989). 

The only other state takeover effort 
to date was launched in January 1989 by 
the Kentucky State Board for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education against 
the Royd and Whitley County school 
districts. Both districts suffered from 
major deficiencies in student attendance, 
test scores, and flnancial stability, 
according lO state officials (Cropper 
1989). 

What Are the Consequences of a 
State Takeover of a District? 

New Jersey and Kentucky have 
adopted very similar approaches to 
assuming state control of a district. A 
complete takeover is implemented only 
alter the district has been monitored for 
at least a year and, in addition, given 
technical assistance if deficiencies 
remain after the monitoring phase. In 
New Jersey, for example, the plan 
includes the removal of the current 
superintendent, the board of education, 
and other key administrators and the 
appointing of a state district superinten- 
dent who will have authority over the 
disu-ict for at least fi^e years (New 
Jersey Slate Department of Education 
1986). 

Such legislation, if fully imple- 
mented, as is the case in the Jersey City 
disu'ict, clearly eradicates all vestiges of 
local control. Proponents of "slate 
takeover" legislation suggest, however, 
that the fundamental issue is not that of 
local control but of quality education. 
Cooperman (1988) summarized it this 
way: ^Takeover does not threaten 
responsible local control of schools, it 
is reserved for exi eme cases in which a 
disu'ict has reached a state of decay that 
is analogous to the failure of a bankrupt 
business.. ..We must assure that the 
* thorough and efficient* schools 
provision of our state constitution is 
met. And the best way to achieve 
las tin fi improvement in a deficient 
school district is to establish responsible 
local conurol." 
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STATE VS. LOCAL 
CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 



During ihe past thirty years, local 
school districts have gradually 
yielded policy-making discre- 
tion to state legislatures and bureaucra- 
cies. Slates' efforts to achieve equity 
and improve student and teacher 
performance have considerably dimin- 
ished local controls over funding, 
standards, and curricular content. 

The new state primacy is a drastic 
reversal of American political ideology, 
which has traditionally spumed distant 
government in favor of decision-making 
power closer to home. To restore 
balance, states can avoid prescribing the 
details of school practice, and school 
boards can assert their leadership role. 

What Are the Reasons for Grow- 
ing State Control Over Education? 

Michael Kirst (1988) attributes 
growing . oite involvement to the 
public's loss of confidence in local 
schools' ability to provide high-quality 
education. In addition, in the mid-1960s 
new interest groups drew the nation's 
attention to such issues as civil rights, 
women's roles, student rights, and 
bilingual education — issues that had 
been overlooked by local politics. As 
federal and state categorical aid pro- 
grams were established to serve these 
needs, local entities such as the PTA 
gradually lost their influence. Local 
initiative was further eroded in the 
I97()s by declining student enrollments, 
rcsi.stance to property taxes, and court 
decisions concerning student rights and 
due process. 

As states assumed a stronger role in 
school finance, their policy-making 
strength also increased. Until 1979, the 
local conu'ibution to public education 
siill exceeded the state share. By 1983, 
**the local portion had dwindled to about 
42 percent while the state share had 
risen to 50 percent," with federal monies 
inakmg up the difference (Doyle and 
Finn 1984), 



By this time, accountability and 
minimum competency testing had failed 
to counter the growing discontent with 
academic standards, teacher compe- 
tence, and curriculum quality. National 
commission reports such as A Nation at 
Risk led to intrusive state reforms aimed 
at the heart of die educational process. 

What Are the Advantages of State 
Control? 

Specially targeted groups such as the 
handicapped, gifted, non-English- 
speaking, and disadvantaged certainly 
benefited from increased state (and 
federal) involvement with education. 
States also tried to achieve greater 
social equity through school finance 
reform. This movement was based on 
''the proposition that the amount of 
money spent on a child's education 
should not depend on accidents of 
geography" (Doyle and Finn 1984). 

In California^ disparities of property 
wealth and tax capacity led to the 
''Serrano" decision declaring the state's 
system of educational finance unconsti- 
tutional. "Serrano," in conjunction with 
properly tax limitations, created 
(somewhat unintentionally) a uniform 
statewide public school financing 
system that helped equalize children's 
access to educadon regardless of 
resident district. 

Although the loss of local autonomy 
rankles many educators, some welcome 
more centralized control and direcdon 
from the state capitol. Before the Texas 
legislature mandated sweeping reforms, 
this state's 1,1(X) fiercely independent 
school districts displayed "glaring 
differences in both quantity and quality 
of educational programs and consider- 
able financial inequities (KilHan 1984). 
Thanks to very strict, detailed direc- 
tives, every Texan child has a better 
chance for a sound education. 



What Are the Disadvantages of 
Tighter State Controls? 

Although some observers believe 
that cenualized and standardized 
policies can increase school elTcciivc- 
ness, much evidence suggests that the 
most significant improvements occur 
when individual schools are given more 
responsibility, not less (Kirst 1988), In 
their arguments for a statewide voucher 
system as an alternative to the U'adi- 
tional state or local consols, [)oyle and 
Finn assert the importance of a school- 
level "shared moral order" developed 
over the years by teams of educators, 
parents, and students. 

According to Shannon (1985), siaic 
mandates that lack funding or tamper 
with everyday governance and adminis- 
tration are likely to "tall of their own 
weight." State functionaries would be 
hard-pressed to assume the multiple 
Judicial, legislative, public relations, and 
tax-raising responsibilities of local 
school boards. 

State education deparunents tend to 
be sluggish bureaucracies with contra- 
dictory goals and regulations not readily 
adaptable to diverse local contexts. For 
example, state policies designed to 
ensure curricular alignment with 
statewide tests can conflict with policies 
designed to attract and retain outstand- 
ing teachers, who need opportunities to 
exercise their independence and 
creativity. Also, states' emphasis on 
standardized testing tends to narrow the 
curriculum. 

Can States Allow Greater Local 
Flexibility? 

Ideally, diere should be a balance ol 
stale and local conuois, a way to losicr 
higher standards without discouraging 
local initiative or squelching teacher 
creativity. One way is "for the slate or 
district to emphasize desired outcomes 
in broad terms and not prescribe content 
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or procedures in detail" (Kirsi 1988). 
Bound only to a confimon core of 
knov'/ledge and skills, individual schools 
should be encouraged to develop their 
own **disUnctive characters" and **pursue 
shared educational goals." 

For example, California's School 
Improvement Program (SIP) is a 
comprehensive effort to encourage local 
flexibility and responsibility through 
self-assessment and goal-setting 
processes. New York State's Action 
Plan recognizes that "effective reform 
requires action throughout the educa- 
tional system'* (Ambach 1984). The 
plan provides for local implementation 
flexibility and easy access to state 
advisors for help in meeting standards. 

Given the Present Situation, What 
Can Lo€al Policy-Makers Do? 

Even though they are confronted with 
increasing administrative complexities 
and burdensome state mandates, local 
school boards are far from helpless. 
While limited in their freedom to 
structure agendas or decision-making 
outcomes, school boards still enjoy 
strong public support as an ^'institutional 
buffer" protecting local schools from 
domination by both state and local 
bureaucrats. 

Instead of focusing their energies 
narrowly on business affairs, local 
boards must become assertive policy- 
makers who direct administrators' 
supervisory and management functions, 
assume responsibility for implementing 
state and federal mandates, and set 
standards for academic excellence (Bell 
1988). Boards can strengthen their roles 
by reviewing their own pohcies, 
clarifying their goals and practices, 
ensuring effective policy-making and 
implementation procedures, undertaking 
more systematic training for individual 
board members, and reaffirming 
separate areas of adminisuative and 
policy-making responsibilities. Above 
all, local boards need to work closely 
with teacher organizations and other 
groups to help initiate state education 
policies, rather than reacting to state- 
generated proposals. 
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STOPPING DRUG ABUSE 



AS surveys show drug abuse to be 
a national priority concern and 
Congress initiates strong 
antidrug legislation^ schools are seeking 
the most effective ways to stem the tide 
of alcohol and drug use among their 
students. 

Why Should Educators Be 
Concerned About Drug Abuse by 
Students? 

According to the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse, one in twenty high 
school seniors drinks alcohol daily, and 
61 percent have tried illegal drugs 
(Bachman and others 1986). Even more 
alarming, one in ten high school seniors 
admits to having tried the addictive and 
toxic drug cocaine (Institute for Social 
Research. University of N4ichigan 
1987). As Susan Hooper (!988) points 
out, the United States ranks 'Tirst among 
all indusu'ialized nations in the number 
of young people using illicit drugs." 

Use of alcohol and drugs by students 
poses a serious threat to society, to the 
students themselves, and to the educa- 
tional process. The relationship 
between drug use and crime is evident 
in a Bureau of Justice Statistics report 
(Beck and others 1987) stating that 
neariy half of juveniles in correctional 
lucilities committed their offenses while 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs. 
Drug and alcohol abuse is also linked 
with dropping out of school, depression, 
suicide, and violence. 

Also of direct concern to educators is 
the effect of drugs on student learning. 
According to Hooper. **scientific 
research has shown that many drugs, 
even when taken in small doses, can 
cause permanent damage to the learning 
centers of the brain — damage which 
mcreases with increased drug use." 

Responding to the drug crisis, more 
than haU of the states require local 
sch(H)l disuicts to implement compre- 
hensive substance abuse programs 
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(Cashman 1986). Many states have 
established councils to coordinate 
community and school prevention and 
educational efforts. In some states, 
preservice training in drug and alcohol 
abuse prevention is a prerequisite for 
teacher certification. 

What Are School Districts Doing 
to Stop Drug Abuse? 

As each district assesses its own 
particular substance abuse problem, 
responses range from strict punitive 
measures to strengthening personal 
coping skills and careful reworking of 
structures that may be leading students 
to drug dependency. 

Oregon's Newberg School District 
bases its Drug and Alcohol Student 
Assistance Program on the premise that 
''addiction is a disease that follows a 
predictable pattern and is treatable** 
(Leatt 1987). Along with a comprehen- 
sive drug education program. Newberg 
trains an Impact Team composed of 
school and community members versed 
in causes, symptoms, and intervention 
techniques of substance abuse. Teach- 
ers who observe behaviors symptomatic 
of drug use in a student fill out a referral 
f'^nn that can lead to further monitoring 
of the student's behavior by other 
faculty members and to an interview 
arranged with the family. With parental 
agreement, the student then begins an 
appropriate rehabilitation program. 

Deane Flood and Ellen Morehouse 
(1986) warn that. 'Mn their quest to help, 
educators often prevent students from 
suffering the negative consequences of 
their substance abuse. As a result, the 
students have no reason or motivation to 
change.*' Westchester County*s Student 
Assistance Program, these authors say. 
works to diffuse such enabling re- 
sponses by. for instance, sponsoring 
chaperoned social events and establish- 
ing a firm, publicized policy regarding 
possession of drugs or alcohol. 
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Ohio*s Forest Hills School District 
enlists coaches to discuss substance 
abuse with their teams. These coaches. 
Norma Wolf (1986) reports, recruit 
student athletes, especially tcanr 
captains, who agree to encourage other 
students to stay clear of drugs and 
alcohol. 

What Social Issues Are Involved? 

It is possible that the lever and 
rhetoric of an ''antidrug** campaign 
could deflect attention from the dcc[KT 
issues of fear, despair, and alienation, 
Richard Sagor (1987) warns. He 
advises educators to attend to the 
conditions that lead to self-destructive 
activity. Adult responses should be 
informed, tempered to the occasion, and 
retlect not accusauon but rather concern 
for the well-being of the student. 

There must also be the concession 
that drug use is not limited to young 
people, and that, in tact, alcohol abuse 
presents the most serious drug-related 
health and social concern in our 
country. Care should be taken not to 
engender division among or within 
students, but to create instead. Sagor 
recommends, ''meaningful, useful, 
socially productive roles for teenagers 
in our society.** 

How Can Schools Plan and 
Implement Drug Abuse 
Prevention Programs? 

The lack of significant success in 
stemming drug use is almost always 
due. C. Lynn Fox and others (1987) say, 
"to an inadequate understanding of both 
a process and the content of a compre- 
hensive planning and implementation 
model.*' They suggest identifying a 
team of interested, committed staff and 
community members to carry out the 
following five phases of a prevention 
and intervention plan: 

• Needs Assessmcni — uiilizo surveys, 
interviews, pretesting, and attention lo 



coniribuiory social norms and pro- 
cesses to gain an understanding of rooi 
causes, degree, and characteristics of 
local drug use. 

• Planning Process — prioritize specific 
goals, organize methods, and assign 
tasks. 

• Implementation— educate parents* 
staff, and students; sponsor drug-free 
activities; identify and refer substance 
abusers for treaunent; establish peer 
support and follow up systems. 

• Evaluation— examine pre- and post- 
si udcni data and measure program 
effectiveness. 

• Dissemination — inform the local 
community about the program and 
request their input. 

Among additional strategies for 
mounting an effective program. Hooper 
suggests that school leaders carefully 
evaluate their district's present policies; 
revise them or develop new ones, as 
necessary; "involve parents, law 
enforcement and health officials, dmg 
imatmcnt specialists,*' and others in 
shaping those policies; and vigorously 
enforce the policies. Also, she advises 
districts to ''develop curricula that 
encourage students to 'say no* to drugs 
and alcohol." 

What Are Some Other Factors to 
Consider When Planning a Drug 
Abuse Program? 

The promotion of student self-esteem 
and a positive school aUDosphere should 
permeate any substance abuse program. 
An emphasis on active learning, higher 
academic standards, and individualized 
msu'uction can help maintain students' 
tocus on their own education. 

Dealing with potentially dangerous 
subsumces and issues of intrusion and 
invasion of personal freedom necessi- 
tates a thorough and updated knowledge 
oi relevant laws. Firm, consistent 
policies against drug and alcohoi abuse 
lend credibility and seriousness to 
as.sisiance programs. It is also imporuint 
iO involve students in peer support 
groups and sludent-organi/,ed, drug-free 
social activities. 

The best plans are comprehensive, 
long-term, and integrated into overall 
sch(X)l curricula and policy. They 
respond to the diverse needs and 
particular characteristics of each school 
district and each student. And, as Sagor 
reminds, we must restructure our 



institutions "to focus on youth *s 
legitimate need for self-esteem and 
usefulness ... we must make peace with 
our children." 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING 




ost school board members and 
district administrators 
instinctively like the idea of 



strategic planning. Many of them, 
however, confess to being confused 
over exactly what it is and what it 
requires. Strategic planning, writes 
William Cook, Jr. (1988), is **aimed at 
total concentration of the organization's 
resources on mutually predetermined 
measurable outcomes." An effective 
plan, by this definition, encompasses an 
organization's entire resources and 
purpose. It must be consuucted deliber- 
ately and thoughtfully. 

What Are the Beneflts of Strategic 
Planning? 

Many benefits of planning are 
patently obvious. An organization 
simply cannot know what it is doing and 
what it intends to do unless it periodi- 
cally establishes and monitors its goals. 
Surategic planning enables people to 
mtluence the future. The very act of 
planning implies that scho^L are more 
than passive pawns in the hands of 
socioeconomic forces. 

Such forces will soon overwhelm 
disU'icts that refuse to plan for them. 
Harry Cooper (1985) identifies several 
trends that already drongly affect 
schools: an aging population, a growing 
proportion of minority students, and 
growmg numbers of special interest 
groups competing for scarce public 
resources. 

In 1983, the American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA) in its 
publication Planning for Tomorrow's 
Schrolsy identified several other key 
developments that continue to demand 
the auention of many school districts. 
School officials must plan for shortages 
of teachers, particularly in math, 
science, and bilingual education, and 
they must prepare to accommodate 
growing numbers of Hispanic students, 
many of whom will not speak English. 
More students of all lypes will continue 
to come froir single-parent homes. 

O 
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These profound demographic changes 
will continue to reshape the nation and 
its schools in the coming decades. They 
make strategic planning particularly 
important 

How Does a District Develop a 
Strategic Plan? 

A strategic plan begins with a mission 
statement. This document briefly 
summarizes the district's purpose and 
operations, what it wants to accomplish, 
and what it does. All the organization's 
goals should support this statement. 

Cooper recommends that those 
participating in the planning process 
then identify major trends affecting the 
school district. What are their influence? 
Which most demand attention^ and 
which can be most effectively responded 
to? Answering such questions enables 
planners io determine which trends 
should play the largest role in molding 
their plan. 

Most authors recommend a less 
structured approach to the initial 
planning process. Cook asserts that **the 
best plans are based more on the 
collective intuition of the planning team 
than on so-called hard data" He urges 
planning teams to meet for at least thirty 
hours over three days for a **time-on-task 
concenuation of intelligence, energy, 
and emotion.** 

Thomas Harf (1988) recommends 
using several small groups to begin the 
planning process. Within these groups 
participants discuss, combine, and rank 
their goals for the district. Representa- 
tives from each group report to the larger 
body so that everyone shares a sense of 
cohesion and consensus. 

Once the planning group enjoys a 
degree of consensus, it can release its 
goals to subcommittees that formulate 
objectives for each goal. They should 
specify when the task is to be completed 
and who is responsible for completing it. 
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Jerry Herman (1988) provides 
examples of how goals and objectives 
work. One such goal is to develop 
committees **to promote ownership and 
collaborative decision making in the 
district." One of several objectives for 
accomplishing that goal entails estab- 
lishing **a policy advisory committee 
composed of representatives from all 
stakeholder groups." The person 
assigned to that objective and the date 
by which it should be completed can 
also be included in the plan. 

Neither goals nor objectives should 
be solidified too quickly. The subcom* 
mitiees in charge of formulating 
objectives may discover that some goals 
simply cannot be implemented. Further- 
more, a caieful cost-benefit analysis and 
forums for public response must occur 
before a district commits itself to a plan. 

What Areas Should Be Included in 
a Strategic Plan? 

Surategic plans are typically compre- 
hensive. Hence they should include 
everything essential to a district's 
mission. 

lliis is not to say that these docu- 
ments must be exceedingly long and 
complex. Hart reports that Oregon's 
Centennial School District created an 
effective plan with but three broad 
goals: curriculum, instruction, and 
community. Joseph D'Amico (1988) 
demonstrates that strategic plans can be 
quite specific. He cites a Northeast 
school that, as part of its planning 
process, discerned that its major 
problems boiled down to student apathy 
and misbehavior. It choso to locus on 
identifying these problems' causes aiid 
formulating and impleincnting solutions. 

AASA recommends anticipating 
future U'ends. Wise planners will pay 
particular attention to demographic 
changes, shrinking financial support, 
su-engthening their curriculums, and 
attracting, developing, and retaining 
effective teachers. They must also plan 
to more fully utilize computers ai^d oth^r 



new inslructtonal technologies and to 
prepare students for a labor market that 
will favor white collar jobs over blue 
collar ones and service jobs over 
agricultural employment. 

Who Should Be Included in 
Creating a Strategic Plan? 

Authorities agree that everyone 
concerned with public education should 
participate in the planning process. 

Janice Johnson (1989) describes a 
Phoenix school district's approach. Its 
iwenty-flve-person planning team 
included two board members, the 
superintendent an*'" lis six-person 
cabinet, nine parents (including four 
business people), two teachers, two 
principals, one suppon, st^f« and the 
presidents of the teacher association and 
citizen advisory group. Principals 
recruited community members for the 
titieen committees that formulated 
objectives for the goals set by the 
planning team. Such an eclectic mixture, 
Johnson concludes, ''taps new reservoirs 
of support and gets current supporters 
more involved.'* 

A viuriety of formats encourages a 
variety of groups to take part Board 
members might participate in the 
planning during a retreat* teachers; 
during an inservice day, and students 
through a congress (Hart). The general 
public can articulate its concerns 
through public meetings and surveys. 
Some districts insist Uiat community 
members constitute the majority of their 
planning committees to keep educators 
trom dominating the planning process. 
Yet, as the AASA points out: "Educa- 
tors have responsibility to lead the 
community toward desirable educational 
goal^;. ncH just to cater completely tu 
community desires.** 

Cook asserts that the planning team 
should consist of one-third to one-half 
udminisu^tors, with its remaining 
members drawn from a broad section of 
the school community. Occupation 
should not, he suresses, be the only 
criterion for being selected to tliis 
important committee. Members should 
be articulate people of good will who 
will pursue consensus over special 
interests 

How Should a Strategic ?tan Be 
Implemented? 

A strategic plan should be fully 
discussed and publicized before it is 
implemented. It is, as Hart pcinis out, an 
op{X)rlunily to share the district's 
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educauonal vision with the entire 
comuiunity. 

The plan must also find its way into 
the district's budget and its job descrip- 
tions. Even the most carefully formu- 
lated document will be academic if 
sufficient money and time are not 
dedicated to meeting its objecdves. 

The peq)le responsible for carrying 
out the plan's various objecuves shoidd 
report their progress on at least a 
quarterly basis. Deadlines and objectives 
can be modified or even eliminated, but 
not without thorough discussion by the 
district's leadership. 

Strategic plans should be for at least 
five years. They should be reviewed 
annually, with a paniculariy thorough 
review at the end of the first year. 
Administrators should resist the urge to 
coast dirough annual reviews. These are 
the dmes to check die plan against what 
dw district is actually doinj and to make 
adjustments in either die plan or in how 
die plan is or is not being followed. 

A strategic plan, after all, is not 
simply a document It is a district's road 
map to the future. Its lines must always 
be true and clear. 
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SUPERINTENDENT EVALUATION 




uperintendents arc the only 
school district employees not 
supervised by another profes- 
sional. Teachers are evaluated by 
principals, and principals are evaluated 
by superintendents. Can board mem- 
bers evaluate superintendents? Do 
superintendents need to be evaluated? 

The answer U) both questions is 
**yes/* Certainly a superintendent, the 
district's CEO, should receive regular 
and formal feedback and guidance. 

Board members can provide such 
Iccdback and guidance only if they 
proceed carefully and with their 
superintendent's cooperation. 

Why Should Superintendents Be 
Evaluated? 

Many school districts evaluate their 
superintendents for legal reasons. Some 
state laws require it, '^r it may be part of 
the superintendent's contract. In any 
event, formal assessment provides a 
basis for evaluating weak areas and 
rewarding satisfactory job performance. 
An evaluation offers protection from 
lawsuits and criticism from both 
terminated superintendents and con- 
stituents angered over the superinten- 
dent's performance and salary. How- 
ever, at its best, evaluation is a commu- 
nication process. 

Evaluation has more si^btle and far- 
reaching advantages, however. It 
enhances communication and clarifies 
the board's role. 'The board can govern 
\chtHi it knows what its superintendent 
is going to do and whether it's getting 
done,"|notes the New Jersey School 
boards Association (1987). Evaluation 
rcquircs defining what is expected of 
the superintendent. It requires identif;, - 
inland prioritizing the district's goali;. 
' Effective superintendent assessment 
"certainly bcnefils the superintendent. It 
offers encouraging praise, insuructive 
criticism, and suggestions for overcom- 
ing shortcomings and problems. 

Superintendent evaluation clarifies 
roles, expectations, and performance. 



What Is the First Step in 
Superintendent Evaluation? 

Boards should first create a policy 
describing the purpose and steps of the 
evaluation process. 

Gewge Redfem (1980) identifies 
several aspects of a solid superintendent 
evaluation policy. The document 
should explain the purpose of the 
evaluation and the superintendent's role 
in it. He also says the policy should 
explain how the evaluation will be 
conducted, assert the importance of 
gathering evidence rather than just 
opinions, and establish that superinten- 
dent evaluation is linked to district goal 
setting. 

Indeed, long-range planning dixu- 
ment^ are an essential part of superin- 
tendent evaluation. So are the 
superintendent's job description and 
written policies defming the division of 
responsibilities between board members 
and the superintendent 

An evaluation policy is also con- 
cerned with less crucia^. issues. It must 
describe how the board will determine 
what to evaluate, what instrument or 
method it will use to evaluate, and when 
the evaluation's various steps will 
occur. 

An evaluation policy, then, cannot be 
written hastily. It must defme and 
explain all aspects of the evaluation 
process. Hence the evaluation process 
should not proceed until it is written. 

What Should Be Evaluated? 

Many school districts simply use a 
stakidard checklist form to evaluate their 
superintendent This approach is quick 
and easy, but litde else recommends it. 

The performance appraisal system of 
superintendent evaluation is a much 
more useful and flexible tool. As its 
name implies, it is more concerned with 
achievements than personal characteris- 
tics. It also assumes that each district 
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will have unique goals for its superin- 
tendent. One district may focus on 
improving the school's public image 
and funding while an adjoining one 
stresses revising the curriculum or 
negotiating a more satisfying teacher 
contract. 

Evaluation by performance appraisal 
requires board members to identify and 
prioritize the superintendent's major 
goals l)efore the year begins. l! is 
important for both board members and 
the superintendent to participate fully in 
this process. Establishing administra- 
tive goals enables the board to assert its 
p)olicy-making powers and to exercise 
it^ legal mandate lo guide the overall 
direction of public schools. Yet 
superintendents possess special profes- 
sional knowledge about school adminis- 
tration and should certainly have input 
over what their jobs will entail for the 
next year. They may also have a much 
more realistic idea of what can be 
accomplished. 

Board members, then, must be 
careful to formulate the superintendent's 
goals carefully and cooperatively. '1n 
performance appraisal," note Ronald 
Booth and Gerald Glaub (1978a), ^'thc 
school board evaluates the 
superintendent's results in reaching 
agreed-upon goals, solving agreed-upon 
problems, and making agreed-upon 
improvements." Alienating the superin- 
tendent by unilaterally imposing a set ol 
goals would defeat most of the evalua- 
tion processes' benefits. 

Goals need not be numerous; many 
boards have found that three to five 
suffice. It is certainly not necessary to 
include such routine duties as report 
writing, unless tlie superintendent has 
been deficient in performance. Some 
districts that use the performance 
appraisal system choose to include some 
of the superintendent's personal trails, 
particularly ones that have interfered 
with accomplishing important goals in 
the past. 
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How Can the Superintendent's 
Performance Be Measured? 

Goals are often general, slippery 
siatemenis that are hard to define 
precisely. For example, what does it 
mean to ''improve relations with the 
local media"? Carefully formulated 
objectives answer such questions. They 
define, often with statistical precision, 
what constitutes success. 

Objectives, like goals, should be 
established before the evaluation period 
begins, "The board," write Booth and 
Glaub (1978b), '*knows what it is 
looking for before it starts to evaluate." 
Carefully written objectives ensure that 
the superintendent and board know, in 
some detail, what is expected of the 
supcrintendenL 

To use the above example, a variety 
of particular objectives could measure 
how effectively the superintendent 
relates to parents. The superintendent's 
objectives for that goal could include 
attending at least eight PTA meetings, 
establishing forums at each school 
where parents can discuss their concerns 
with adminisu'ators, and so forth. As in 
formulating goals, the board should 
listen closely to its superintendent to 
ensure that objectives are reasonable. 
Indeed, many boards rely heavily on 
their superintendents* education and 
experience to establish precise, measur- 
able objectives. 

Yet even carefully written objectives 
cannot U'ansform the evaluation process 
from an art into a science. Board 
members must be sensitive to the fact 
that worthy objectives can be accom- 
plished in unethical and damaging ways 
and that not all perfonnance — good or 
bad — can be quantified. 

How Should the Evaluation Be 
Presented? 

The evaluation process culminates 
a meeting of the superintendent and 
boiird, but much work should precede 
that meeting. 

Richard Dililoff (1982) recommends 
that boards meet quarterly with their 
superintendent to discuss progress on 
meeting goals and objectives. The 
superintendent may, particularly at such 
limes, request changes in the goals and 
objectives. Some objectives may be 
unrealistic or may not be having their 
intended effect. The board should not, 
however, quickly agree to rewrite or 
discard the superintendent's objectives. 



A preappraisal meeting should occur 
about a month before the fmal appraisal 
meeting. At the first meeting the 
superintendent can present a detailed 
self-appraisal and respond to board 
members' questions and concerns. 
Board members can then compile a final 
evaluation, combining the 
superintendent's self-appraisal with their 
own impressions. 

The final evaluation should be in 
written form, though it may also be 
presented orally. It should, of course, 
focus on how effectively the superinten- 
dent accomplished the goals and 
objectives the board and superintendent 
agreed on nearly a year before. Both 
praise and criticism should be nKxlerate, 
and the latter should be accompanied 
with suggestions for how to improve. 

As in all aspects of the evaluative 
process, the superintendent should be an 
integral part of this meeting. Some 
boards elect to let their superintendent 
lead this final discussion since self- 
evaluation is usually the most enlighten- 
ing. 

The meeting should quickly be 
followed by one that sets goals for the 
next year. Evaluation, like planning, has 
stages but not a true beginning or end. 
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TEAM MANAGEMENT 



Far from being a passing fad, the 
management team — a formal 
arrangement enabling the 
superintendent to consult with other 
p^rSbnnel on decisions — has become a 
permanent feature of American educa- 
tion. The myth of the school leader as a 
''solitary, benevolent autocrat'' is 
misguided, says Patricia Wilhelm 
(1984), as principals have always 
belonged to district management groups 
and school communities. Likewise, 
superintendents have come to rely on 
other administrators' expertise to resolve 
ihe increasingly complex problems 
lacing the schools. 

Bryce Grindle (1982) notes that the 
loam approach seems '"compatible with 
ihe best concepts of management, 
democracy, and open social systems." 
Moreover, the concept has proved 
responsive to pressure fiom teachers and 
parents to redistribute power, broaden 
participation in the decision-making 
process, and improve administrative 
efficiency. 

What Is Team Management? 

A manai^e^nent team might best be 
described as "a group whose role is 
formalized and legitimized and whose 
purpose is problem solving and/or 
decision making" (Duvall and Erickson 
198 1 ). The school management team 
usually includes a cross-section of 
experienced cenU'al office and building- 
level adminisU'ators committed to a 
''structured decision-making process 
endorsed by the school board and the 
superintendent" (Lindelow and Bentley 
forthcoming). Team management offers 
organizations an opportunity to improve 
the quality of decisions made and fosters 
consensus where none was thought 
possible. 

What Are the Elements of Team 
Management? 

To become more than a new label for 
traditional hierarchy, team management 
requires sound leadership from the 
superintendent, a good working agree- 
O 
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ment between the board and its adminis- 
tration, and an organizational model 
suitable for the district Above all, 
team management demands su'ong 
commitment to building trust among all 
participants. 

Changes in the district's power 
structure are largely informal. Success 
depends on such intangible factors as 
team members' willingness to be open, 
trustworthy, and nonjudgmental and the 
board's and the superintendent's 
eagerness to share power while retaining 
final responsibility for team decisions 
(Anderson 1988). 

What Are Some Problems with 
Participatory Decision-Making? 

For all its positive effects on decision 
quality and staff morale, participative 
decision-making can lead to frustration 
if not enough information-sharing 
occurs within the group (Wood 1984). 
Other factors hindering group effective- 
ness are tendencies to avoid conflict- 
producing discussion, differences 
between problem-solving actions and 
beliefs, and misconceptions concerning 
levels of participation. 

To avoid these problems, school 
districts must clearly communicate the 
approaches and processes that will be 
followed, use participatory decision- 
making at all hierarchical levels, and 
offer appropriate training for group 
members used to more autocratic 
approaches. Team members must also 
leam how to handle dissent, allow 
sufficient time to make group decisions, 
and develop an effective self-evaluation 
process. 

What Are Some Good Examples 
of Team Management? 

Several districts that John Lindelow 
and Scott Bentley describe have 
developed successful management 
teams over the past decade. Yakima 
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(Washington) School District*s team 
''resembles a legislative body, with 
many small groups doing most of the 
work." Once a group recommends an 
action, the entire seventy-two member 
team decides the issue by consensus. 
The team also prepares salary schedules 
and uses position papers to facilitate the 
policy-making process. Yakima's 
management team is bestcharacteri/cd 
by its flexibility, responsiveness, and 
clearly delineated communication 
channels. 

The Rio Linda (California) Elemen- 
tary School District's forty-member 
team, while smaller, resembles 
Yakima's configuration, with small 
groups doing most of the work and 
making recommendations to the larger 
team. Unlike Yakima, the Rio Linda 
team ''works toward a solution" until 
reaching a general agreement (rather 
than consensus), say Lindelow and 
Bentley. The keys to Rio Linda's 
success are well-established communi- 
cation paUems and solid support from 
the school board. 

Attleboro (Massachusetts) School 
Department also has an interlocking 
team structure, but depends more on 
iriformal, open discussion than on 
formalized communication processes. 
During its formative stage, the team 
relied heavily on consultants, who held 
seminars on group dynamics and related 
team-building strategies. AtUeboro's 
team has worked together so harmoni- 
ously ttiat no formal administration- 
board agreement has been needed. 

For additional profiles of successful 
school management teams, sec Ander- 
son (1988). 

How Might Team Management Be 
Further Expanded In School 
Settings? 

School districts can broaden the 
management team by tapping the lalenls 
and creative energies of two 
undcrrepresented sectors — women and 
minorities — and by involving teachers in 
school-based teams. Despite women 



administrators* special coUaboraiive 
decision-making and community- 
building skills, school management 
teams are overwhelmingly dominated by 
(while) males. 

Ethnic minorities are especially in 
need of encouragement. At a time when 
schools are gearing up to serve increas- 
mg numbers of black, Hispanic, and 
poor students, the number of minority 
teachers and adminisurators is actually 
shrinking. 

The team approach also can be 
extended to the faculty. Principals can 
adopt instt^uctional leadership teams that 
pool the expertise of administrators, 
department heads, and teachers. Using 
the team approach, ''critical functions 
arc assigned to those most capable of 
performing them rather than being 
cenualized in the principal's office'' 
(Glatihom and Newberg 1984). 

Most recently the "second wave" of 
educational reform calls for structuring 
the schools and reshaping teachers' roles 
to allow greater autonomy, status, and 
decision-making responsibihty 
(Liebemian 1988). In South Bend, 
Indiana, for example, retiring disu^ict- 
Icvel content specialists are being 
replaced by teacher specialists. Teacher 
collaboration is helping to develop 
leadership potential and may help stem 
the exodus of experienced teachers from 
the profession. 

Expanding the school leadership 
team involves more than creating a few 
new roles or providing extra help for the 
principal. The idea is to reorganize 
schools and create a collaborative work 
mode to replace teacher isolation and 
break down management/labor barriers 
(Lieberman 1988). At its best, the 
management team approach reshapes the 
administrator's role so that power and 
authority may be shared with other staff 
in a nonthreaiening way that builds 
organizational commitment and en- 
hances the entire educational process. 
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TRAINING AND RECRUITING 
MINORITY TEACHERS 



Since 1980 the number of 
minority students enrolled in 
public schools has been rising 
while the number of minority teachers 
has been falling. Minority students now 
make up nearly 30 percent of the 
clcnicniary and secondary school-age 
population, while the number of 
minority teachers has fallen from 1 1.7 
ix)rccnt to 10.3 percent during the past 
liticcn years, according lo sources cited 
by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (1987), 

The decline in the number of 
minority teachers appears to result from 
several factors: increased career 
op(X)rtunities in other fields, a decline in 
higher education enrollment rates by 
minorities, the growing use of teacher 
competency testing (failure rates for 
blacks and other minorities are higher 
than lor whites), and a dissatisfaction 
with the teaching profession. 

How Is the Shortage of Minority 
Teachers Expected to Affect the 
Quality of Educational Services? 

Both the National Commission for 
Excellence in Te^icher Education and 
the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as 
a Profession warned that the decline in 
the number of minority teachers has 
serious consequences for both minority 
and majority children. The race and 
background of teachers ''influence 
children's attitudes toward school, their 
views of Uieir own and others intrinsic 
worth/* the CiUTiegie report stated. 

According to the American Associa- 
tion ol Colleges for Teacher Education, 
A quality education requires that all 
studenis be exposed to the variety of 
cuhural perspectives that represent the 
nation at large. Such exposure can be 
accomplished only via a multiethnic 
touching force in which racial and 
ethnic groups are included at a level of 
parity with their numbers in the 
population " 



Why Is Minority Enrollment 
Declining at the Higher Education 
Level? 

Martin Haberman (1987) projects 
that by the year 2000 "only 5 percent of 
all college students will be from ethnic 
minorities," Even if every minority 
who graduates from college enters 
teaching, minorities would still be 
underrepresented. One of the most 
important factors affecting black and 
Hispanic students* decision to attend 
college continues to be the student's 
family income level, While the 
''secondary school graduation rates of 
minority students increased between 
1975 and 1983 . . . they have not been 
matched by an increase in college 
attendance," reports the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Urban Education (1986). 

These enrollment declines reflect the 
cuts in the federal financial aid pro- 
grams (die major portion of financial 
aid available to low income students is 
the loan program), inadequate high 
school counseling, and the absence of 
systematic college recruitment pro- 
grams for minority students. 

Historically the majority of black 
teachers (more that 50 percenO have 
come out of black colleges and univer- 
sitic These institutions are under 
severe pressures, and many may lose 
accreditation for their departments of 
education due to changes in state 
requirements. The ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Urban Education notes that ''since 
1978 the number of new teachers 
produced by 45 predominantiy black 
colleges has declined by 47 percent/' 

In sum, ti)e cental problem, writes 
Patricia Albjerg Graham (1987), "is th- 
blacks in the U.S. are not getting as 
good an education as whites are." 
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What Can Be Done to Change the 
Situation? 

Any lasting effort to improve the 
representation of minorities in the 
teaching ranks must address multiple 
societal problems. First of all, educa- 
tional opportunities for minorities must 
be improved at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Schools must be made 
more effective at educating minority 
students. At the same time, society must 
address the needs of families living in 
poverty. 

Colleges need to develop better 
recruitment programs to atuact minority 
students to their campuses and help 
those students successfully complete 
higher education degrees. There is a 
need for imaginative programs devel- 
oped through private and public re- 
sources to attract minority students to 
education. Federal aid programs for 
minority teachers or incentives such as 
loan forgiveness for minority teachers 
could be used. 

The following ten programs were 
recommended by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
for developing minority teachers: (1) A 
national scholarship program for 
minority students who enter teaching, 
(2) state scholarship programs, (3) 
targeted high school work-study 
programs, (4) targeted college work- 
study programs, (5) a program sUessmg 
the need for better articulation between 
two-year and four-year institutions, (6) 
assistantships and grants programs, (7) 
loan repayment incentive programs, (8) 
support programs for reenU7 and career 
changes, (9) special support programs 
for minorities accepting teaching Jobs in 
ethnically diverse communities, and (10) 
an institutional grant program to 
research teacher evaluation models for 
minority teachers. 
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What Are Some Innovative Ways 
of Recruiting Minority Teachers? 

Some school districts and training 
institutions, as the following examples 
show, are making aggressive attempts to 
recruit and train minority teachers. In 
the Wake County Public School District 
(Raleigh, North Carolina) officials 
realized that the only way to solve the 
problem long-term is to convince their 
own minority students to pursue 
teaching as a caineer through a program 
providing college scholarships to 
minority students (Rodman 1988). 

The University of Oregon has 
developed a statewide effort for 
recruiting secondary junior and senior 
minority students into its College of 
Education. A brochure is disuributed to 
all minority students who took the SAT 
lest and all community college and high 
school counselors throughout the state. 
Special recruiters from the College of 
Education also travel to schools with 
large minority populations. In 1987 
Oregon initiated a tuition waiver 
program for minorty students attending 
state colleges and universities. 

Haberman, noting that ''the largest 
pool of blacks and Hispanics is in junior 
college," advises universities to estab- 
lish linkages with local two-year 
mstitutions. Another potentially fruitful 
approach is the recruitment of midcareer 
minority professionals into teaching. 
The state of Maryland, for example, is 
currently publicizing teaching opportu- 
nities to those about to retire at military 
bases throughout the state. 
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